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INTRODUCTION 

Education consists in developing the powers of man and 
furnishing his mind with knowledge. The act of developing 
the powers of the child has been called Culture, the act of fur- 
nishing his mind with knowledge is called Instruction, The 
primary object of education is therefore two fold, development 
and knowledge ; and the fundamental aim of the teacher is to 
give culture and instruction to her pupils. 

To understand the work of education fully the relation 
of Culture and Instruction should be clearly seen. The object 
of Culture is to quicken, strengthen, and enrich the mind ; the 
object of instruction is to furnish the mind with knowledge. 
Culture aims to give a person mental power and skill ; Instruc- 
tion aims to give him information or learning. Each of these 
processes, of course, implies the other; for in giving culture 
we make use of Imowledge, and in imparting instruction there 
is usually some growth of the mental powers. The two pro- 
cesses are, however, not identical; and the laws and methods 
of each are different. Culture and Instruction are largely the 
complements of each other; they are the two hemispheres of 
the science of education which, when united, give it symmetry 
and completeness. 

The first of these two elements received special attention 
among the early Greek teachers and educators. Plato, the 
father of the science of education, regarded the object of 
teaching as the harmonious development of the powers of 
the individual; and nearly all thoughtful writers upon the 
subject of education have held the same view. The tendency 



of teachers, however, has been to neglect the culture element 
of the problem and to emphasize the imparting of knowledge 
to the mind, making the standard of an educated person to be 
the possession of a capacious memory furnished with a mul- 
titude of facts. The idea of education among the people has 
tended in the same direction, the best educated person being 
regarded as one who knows the most, rather than one who 
thinks the best. 

Both of these ends— culture and knowledge— should be 
kept prominently in view in the work of the teacher. The 
value of culture, so liable to be overlooked, should be espe- 
cially emphasized in the work of instruction. The teacher 
should bear in mind that to develop and train the powers of 
the pupil is of far greater value than to furnish his mind 
with knowledge. The imparting of knowledge is a much 
simpler matter than the development of intellectual activity 
and correct mental habits. Knowledge is a tangible product ; 
it is so many facts in the text-book or in the memory, and can 
be readily measured by an ordinary examination. Culture 
aims to secure an invisible growth of mental activity and 
power that reveals itself to a different judgment and requires 
a different measure. Its test is not the amount of facts treas- 
ured in the memory, but the ability to use the faculties of the 
mind in the acquisition and application of knowledge. 

The term Culture as here used refers to the process of 
developing the powers of mind and body. It is employed in 
an active sense correlating with the term Instruction. The 
word Culture may also be used to express the results of the 
educational process. It signifies the outcome of Culture as 
well as the process, thus correlating with the term Knowledge 
which expresses the results of Instruction. Culture in this 
sense means that activity and vigor of mind and that richness 
of spirit and elevation of character possessed by the well edu- 
cated person. And so while the processes of education are 
those of Culture and Instruction the results of these processes 
are properly named Culture and Eiiowledge. 



The result of culture is efficiency. A well-trained mind 
is one that can make proper use of its faculties and its knowl- 
edge. In a correct scheme of education, both power and 
knowledge should become objective; they should go out into 
the achievement of something for the individual and for so- 
ciety. True education should not end in the mere passive pos- 
session of power and learning, but should qualify its possessor 
to be an active and effective force in the world. Giving 
formal expression to this element, which is really implied in 
culture, we may regard the ends of education as threefold- 
culture, knowledge, and efficiency. It is suggested, therefore, 
that the fundamental educational maxim of every teacher 
should he— culture, knowledge, and efficiency. 

These ends of education are secured by correct methods 
of teaching. Teaching implies the use of materials with which 
to train the mind to correct methods of activity and to furnish 
it with useful information. This material is what is known 
as knowledge, and includes the different branches of science 
and art. These branches of knowledge have certain relations 
to one another which should be considered in the work of in- 
struction. To neglect these relations results in a serious loss 
of time and of mental development. One of the principal 
defects in elementary education is the disconnected and patch- 
work way in which instructoin has been given. Knowledge 
often lies in the mind of the pupil a mass of disorganized and 
undigested facts, producing confusion and a loss of mental 
power. By properly co-ordinating the different branches in 
instruction, knowledge becomes a living organism in the mind 
of the pupil. Each fact exists in the mind in relation to its 
kindred fact, the outcome of which is that breadth of view and 
clearness of vision that mark the well-educated person. This 
principle has been recently emphasized under the head of the 
*' correlation and unification of studies,'* one of the most im- 
portant principles of primary education. 



The Correlation op Studies 

This principle of the correlation and unification of studies 
is one of the leading questions of discussion among modem 
educators, and upon the proper solution of the question and 
the wise application of the principle of the work of the schools 
largely depends. A brief discussion of the question is there- 
fore appropriate. 

In the application of the principle of the correlation and 
unification of studies, the question arises, what study shall be 
made central or fundamental to which the other branches may 
be related? To this question two opposite if not antagonistic 
answers have been given by educators. One class of educators 
holds that the objects of the material world, or the so-called 
Nature Studies, should be the basis of instruction, and that 
all other ^studies should be related to these branches. Some 
prominent members of this school of educators place Geog- 
raphy as the basal study and correlate all the other branches 
around it as a centre. 

Very strong and plausible reasons can be given in favor 
of this position. A child's mental life begins in the senses. 
The infant looks out upon the material world of color and 
form, and seems to awaken into mental activity through the 
impressions of material things upon the senses. Sense knowl- 
edge, a knowledge of material things, seems to be the pioneer 
of all other knowledge. Indeed, some thinkers go so far as 
to claim that all knowledge is either sense knowledge or the 
direct result of sense knowledge. ** Nothing in the intellect 
that was not first in the senses," says Locke ; and he has many 
intelligent and earnest disciples in these opening years of the 
20th century. 

On the other hand, the school of educators known as the 
Herbartians, maintains that History should be made the cen- 
tral branch in primary education, and that all other studies 
should be derived from and be related to History. It is 
claimed that the deeds of the race rather than the objects of 



nature are the proper nutriment of the youthful mind, and 
history is therefore the proper core in the correlation of stud- 
ies. In the application of this principle, they take the story 
of Robinson Crusoe, which is not history, but being a narra- 
tive is typical of history, as the first study for the child in the 
primary school, and derive all other subjects from and co- 
ordinate them with Robinson Crusoe. 

-Excellent reasons may also be presented in favor of this 
position of Herbart and his disciples. From the earliest dawn 
of thought the child is seen to be more interested in events 
than in objects. The color or form of a bird is much less inter- 
esting than its building a nest, or its caring for its young, or its 
covering with leaves the babes in the wood. A little girl will 
gather violets for the love of their beauty and fragrance, but 
a fairy story about the violets will touch a deeper and tenderer 
chord in her heart. Besides, the events of history, it is 
claimed, will do more for character-building than the objects 
of the material world. 

Without entering into a discussion of the merits and de- 
merits of these two systems, and very strong arguments can 
be given in favor of each, it is sufficient for me to say that I 
prefer not to make either of these the foundation of a system 
of primary education. My own thought is that neither Na- 
ture Study nor History should be made the central unit in 
the correlation of studies, but that it will be found more prac- 
ticable to make Language the fundamental branch in the pri- 
mary school. One reason for this conclusion is that Language 
is necessarily related to every other branch of study, which is 
not the case with either Geography or History. One can teach 
Nature Studies without teaching History, or History without 
teaching Nature Studies; but we cannot teach either without 
the use of Language. Language is therefore the one branch 
that is necessarily related to every other branch; and it is 
practical as well as philosophical to select that which is of 
necessity fundamental and central as the basis of instruction. 

A second reason for mating Language a fundamental 
branch in primary education is its intimate relation to the 
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mind. Language is the expression of thought, and in this ex- 
pression we have the means, and the only means, of knowing 
what is in the mind of the child. Language is thus the mirror 
of the mind, enabling the teacher to understand the working 
of the unseen spiritual forces of the human soul. The making 
of Language the basal or central study has the advantage 
therefore of turning the attention of the teacher to the mind 
of the child, a most important consideration in primary edu- 
cation. ** Study the child" is a fundamental maxim of mod- 
em pedagogy; and the placing of Language as the central 
branch will lead to child study and a knowledge of the nature 
of the mind which is to be educated. 

A third reason is that Language as a central branch is 
especially adapted to give unity to all the branches of primary 
education. With Language as a basis we can use nature stud- 
ies on the one hand and literature, including history, on the 
other hand, and unite them both in a beautiful and practical 
co-ordination. Language implies material for expression, and 
both of these elements— the objects of nature and the ideas 
and actions of mankind— entering into the mind as the ma- 
terial for thought can be fused into a unity of knowledge and 
flow out in a stream of clear and definite expression. 

Presented in this way, the relation of knowledge to the 
mind will be more clearly seen. Every branch of knowledge 
came from the mind and finds its true place in a system of 
education through its relation to the mind. As Language is 
the mirror of the mind, whatever unifies in Language really 
uaifies in the mental life of the child ; so that the real centre 
in] (the correlation of studies is the child itself. The child it- 
sejf is thus to be made the centre of all unification and corre- 
lation, the different branches being used to give activity to the 
vaarious faculties and thus to secure the three ends of educa- 
tion, culture, knowledge, and efficiency. It is thus seen with a 
renewed clearness of vision that the central unit in education 
is 1*^(3 Child. 



Language in Elementaby Education 

Assuming that Language should be regarded as the fun- 
damental branch in the co-ordination and unification of stud- 
ies, it is important that the teacher has a clear idea of what 
is meant by and is implied in Language study. A few words 
will therefore be devoted to this subject. 

Language has been properly defined as **the medium of 
expression.'' This definition though true is inadequate to 
express the full value of Language in a system of education. 
The expression of mental products has a refiex action upon 
these products and also upon the mind itself. Ideas become 
clearer in the effort of expression. It is only as we put our 
thoughts into words that we are sure that they have been de- 
finitely and clearly conceived. Ideas which often lie in the 
mind in a kind of chaos are reduced to system by means of 
expression. The poetic genius often puts in definite phrase 
the ideas that were floating in a nebulous form in many minds, 
and in doing so he shows his mental superiority and his right 
to immortality. The final test of clearness of thought must 
be clearness of expression. 

But Language is not only a medium of expression; it is 
an aid to thinking. We think by means of Language as well 
as give expression to our thoughts. Indeed, there can be but 
little thinking without words. Plato says *' reason and dis- 
course are one;'* and Max Miiller expresses the same view 
when he remarks that ** Language and thought are inseparable. 
Words without thoughts are dead sounds; thoughts without 
words are nothing. To think is to speak low; to speak is to 
think aloud. The word is the thought incarnate." Language 
therefore is an instrument of thought as well as a medium of 
expression. 

Again, Language is not merely the instrument of thought 
and the medium of expression, but it is the medium for the 
acquisition and communication of knowledge. While the 
senses constitute one source of knowledge, a knowledge of 
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material things, the largest and richest source of knowledge is 
that of Language. The knowledge of the race, all that man 
has seen or thought or done, is preserved and presented in 
Language. To be able to read therefore is to hold the keys of 
the temple of all knowledge. This fact, the value of Lan- 
guage as a source of knowledge, so often overlooked by modem 
writers on education, should never be forgotten by the teacher. 

The value of Language as a branch of elementary educa- 
tion will be thus more clearly seen and more fully appreciated. 
Language is a valuable aid to mental development in four 
ways: first, as a means of imparting knowledge to the mind 
of the child; second, as a stimulus to mental activity and the 
development of mental products ; third, as a necessary instru- 
ment of judgment and reasoning ; and fourth, as the treasury 
of the knowledge of mankind, from which, by the ability to 
read, the mind may be furnished with the ideas, the thoughts, 
and the actions of the race. 

Another advantage of making Language a fundamental 
branch in primary education is the intimate relation of ex- 
pression to mental action. Language has been called the 
** mirror of the mind;'' in it we can see the working of that 
invisible and intangible thing which we call the Mind. Every 
thought of the intellect, every feeling of the sensibilities, every 
act of the will, is embodied in Language. The mental and 
spiritual life of the race is preserved and revealed in human 
speech. There is no better text-book on meatal science than 
is presented in literature if it is properly studied, for it con- 
tains the results of and exhibits every possible form of mental 
activity. One of the most important maxims of modern edu- 
cation is *' study the child;" and the best way to study the 
child is to study its Language which reveals the working of 
its inner spiritual life. 

Language it is thus seen is the one branch that naturally 
belongs at the head of all the branches of elementary instruc- 
tion. It is facile princeps among the conunon school branches. 
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Its intimate relation to the human mind and the development 
of its faculties explains why such splendid results in mental 
development were obtained in the much criticised scholastic 
system of education with all its errors and short-comings. A 
more general appreciation of its value is a need in modern 
education, and more attention to it will result in the increased 
intelligence of the pupils of the public schools. 



Nature of Language Work 

The Language work of the elementary schools embraces 
several things that are often disassociated in instruction and 
yet whose relation should be clearly seen and carefully ob- 
served by the teacher. A brief analysis showing these differ- 
ent branches and their relation to one another will be pre- 
sented :— 

I. Outline of Language Work 

First, Language is both oral and written; hence, oral and 
written exercises are to be united in the course of instruction. 
The lessons in Language should begin with oral language, a 
conversation about objects, facts, incidents, etc. 

This oral language is to be changed into written language, 
thus making visible to the eye what was before intelligible 
through the ear. This written language the pupils are to 
learn to understand, to express in oral words, and to use in 
expressing their own ideas. The use of written language, it 
is seen, will include instruction in Penmanship, Spelling, use 
of Capitals and Punctuation marks; all of which can and 
should be united in instruction. Further, this written lan- 
guage which, properly taught, came from the oral language 
of the pupil, is to be given oral expression again; and this 
introduces what is known as Reading, the oral expression of 
the thought presented on the printed page. From the very 
beginning, therefore, instruction in Language includes con- 
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versation, or talking, reading, penmanship, orthography, cap- 
italization and punctuation, as presented in the following out- 
line : — 



Language 
Instruction in 



f 1. Talking 

1. Oral Language | 2. Reading 

r 1. Writing 

I 2. Orthography 

2. Written Language | 3. Capitalization 
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4. Punctuation 

II. Knowt^edge the Basis of Language Work 

In giving instruction in Language it should be borne in 
mind that the basis of Language is knowledge. Language is 
to be regarded as the expression of what a child really knows 
or thinks. The words that come from the lips should be a re- 
flection of the thought which is in the mind. Words should 
not be mere hollow forms, like the soap-bubbles of children 
containing only air, but they should be filled with the contents 
of significance. The teacher is to be careful that she is not 
dealing with **mere words," but that the child is putting its 
own thoughts and feelings into its expression. ** First the 
idea and then the word," should be the teacher's golden motto. 

1. Material Things.— As knowledge should thus be the 
basis of lessons in Language, it is important to know what 
kind of knowledge is suited for this work. A child's first 
knowledge, it will be remembered, is of material things, the 
objects of the material world. These objects are of three dif- 
ferent classes, — inorganic objects, vegetables, and animals. 
Each of these three classes of objects is to be used in Language 
Lessons. These objects have names, hence a child's first words 
are usually the names of objects. These objects have also 
part and qualities, hence the names of the parts and qualities 
of objects are to be used in primary instruction in Language. 
Some of these objects can do something (as the cat runs, the 
bird sings) ; hence the actions of objects are also to be used in 
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language work. By means of these parts and qualities and 
actions, objects may be described, and thus description enters 
very largely into the instruction in language. 

In addition to the objects of the material world, there are 
interesting phenomena, as of light, sound, the weather, etc., 
which attract the attention of the child. The arching sky, 
the fleecy clouds, the twinkling stars, the changes of the moon, 
the properties of water, the falling of bodies, etc., are all to 
be used to cultivate the perceptive powers and develop the 
power of expression. An inquiry into the causes of these 
phenomena will carry the mind beyond the stage of percep- 
tion by calling into activity the power of reflection in one of 
its important forms. Thus the elements of all the physical 
sciences,— mineralogy, botany, zoology including physiology, 
natural philosophy, meteorology, astronomy, etc., — may be 
used to furnish the knowledge which is to be used to give con- 
tent to the words used in Language Lessons. 

All these topics may be embraced under the general term 
of Nature Study, a most important element in the work of the 
primary school. One of the reforms of modern education is 
the emphasis given to these branches of knowledge. To omit 
the use of natural objects and the phenomena of the material 
world is to lose an important factor in primary education. Not 
only is the knowledge which is thus imparted of value in itself, 
but it is also an indispensable source of discipline to the young 
mind. It gives a reality and a certainty to mental products 
that were often wanting in the older systems of instruction. It 
calls into activity the powers of perception so liable to be neg- 
lected in school life, and affords an opportunity for the exer- 
cise of the processes of generalization and judgment. The ob- 
servation of the phenomena of nature calls forth the power of 
reflection and cultivates that philosophical spirit that delights 
in the search for the causes and laws of the material world. 
As flowing forth into Language, the form of expression in 
nature study is mainly that which is called description. 
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2. Mental Products.— But there is another source of 
lojowledge besides that of the material world. Man himself 
is the creator of a world of knowledge as vast and as impor- 
tant as is the world of material things. To this world belong 
the ideas, the thoughts, the feelings, and the actions of man- 
kind. Every work of science and philosophy, every form of 
literaturne, poetry and art, all the records of history, ancient 
and modern, in fine, everything that man has thought or 
imagined or felt or done, which has been recorded on the 
printed page, belongs to this other world of knowledge. In- 
visible and intangible, the world of thought is as real as the 
world of material things, and it should not be overlooked in 
the work of education. 

These productions of the human mind may be broadly 
included under the two heads of Literature and History. 
The subjects presented in these branches of knowledge are 
as real as the objects of the material world, and are quite 
as important in the work of education. A thought is as real 
as a thing, and often continues to exist when the material 
thing has become extinct. A great work of literature is as en- 
during as the mountains, and has far greater influence in 
touching the heart and shaping the intellectual growth of a 
child. The deeds of history are as much an actuality as a tree 
or a mineral; and through the examples of noble lives and 
heroic actions, are specially adapted to shape the character of 
mankind and mold the civilization of an age. 

These products of Literature and History should be early 
employed in the education of children. Children have a nat- 
ural interest in persons and their actions and feelings as well 
as in stones, plants, and animals. They have ideas and feel- 
ings of their own to which they desire to give expression. They 
delight in fairy stories, in fables and fiction, and in the rela- 
tion of personal incidents. ''Tell me a story'' is one of the 
earliest requests of home-life. Children, it is thus seen, are 
early interested in what may be called the ''humanities" of 
education. It is thus evident that the actions of persons, their 
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thoughts and feelings, incidents in child life, the social and 
moral actions of children, their plays and pastimes, etc., should 
afford material for language work in the primary grades. 
Hence stories of children and adults, biographies, fables, fairy 
stories, poetry, etc., are to be largely used in the language 
work of the elementary school. 

These subjects of the world of mind are usually presented 
in the form of narratives; thus narration will enter into the 
course of instruction in the use of Literature and History as 
description does in Nature Study. Comparing those two forms 
of expression, it will be found that children are usually more 
interested in narration than in description. To tell what a lit- 
tle bird did will awaken a much deeper interest with a child 
than to describe its form, color, or parts. These subjects also, 
dealing usually with the thoughts, feelings, and actions of 
mankind, awaken and stimulate the power of thought in the 
minds of pupils, and thus cultivate the faculty of reflection. 
And so while Nature Study brings into play the processes of 
observation and description, the thoughts and sentiments of 
Literature and the deeds of History call into exercise the pow- 
ers of reflection and narration. 

The emphasis placed upon Nature Study of late years has 
led to a general appreciation of its value. This emphasis, 
however, calls for a few words in favor of the second form of 
Knowledge. The culture derived from the use of Literature 
and History is quite as important as that derived from the 
study of material things. They touch a deeper part of a 
child's nature, and give a finer and broader culture than the 
use of objects and material phenomena. They appeal to the 
sensibilities, to the emotions and desires of the child wherein 
arise the motives that give shape to the purposes and actions 
of children. They touch the will from which flow the actions 
that constitute the conduct of mankind. Material things give 
food to the intellectual side of the mind ; Literature and His- 
tory touch the entire nature— intellect, sensibility, and will— 
and tend to a harmonious development of the entire spiritual 
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nature. Character, which is the highest product of education, 
is based upon the ethical element, which is entirely wanting in 
the material sciences. We cannot develop character by the 
study of minerals and plants; for this highest and best work 
of the teacher, we need Literature and History in which mo- 
tives have their play and the will goes forth into the execution 
of purpose. 

This relation of the two forms of knowledge should be 
clearly understood by the educator and teacher. While the 
study of objects is essential in primary education, to limit 
our instruction to the use of objects would materialize the 
work of the primary school. We need idealism as well as 
realism in education ; there is a place for the humanities even 
in the work of the primary school. Nature Study should be 
thus supplemented by the study of human nature; the ma- 
terial is to be combined with the spiritual; the facts of the 
physical world are to be accompanied with the facts and pro- 
ducts that belong to the world of thought and feeling. This 
principle, which has sometimes been lost sight of by those who 
would be guides in educational thought and practice, should 
never be forgotten by the teacher of children. 

The teacher stands, as it were, between two worlds, the 
world of matter and the world of mind. On one hand are 
trees, flowers, birds, animals, stars, rivers, clouds, etc., a beau- 
tiful world of color, form and phenomena. On the other hand 
is the world of ideas, feelings and actions, the world of poetry, 
art, and history, of beautiful sentiments and profound pHil- 
osophy and heroic achievements— a higher and sublinie* Wd^M 
of all that man has thought or felt or done. '^i^Mg ttltts 
between these two worlds of knowledge— the'Vttfl^df'ill/i't^Hal 
things on the one side and the worfdiof •si)^i»it1iiBirthitiys''ttp(»i 
the other side— the teacher mfty tdk^'the'one'iii hM*'lWt«'hatia 
and the other in her righb'haniiv dM^'ltn1te''ttieihfHiftW'»a isyik- 
metrical unity iii^4liefbfe!atttif'dlVot^'t)f'Mti(ilEltibti.''tl!'(]('^ 
is a high art,' felna^he t^acUef WhO' (Mil' dd^it ♦wlth'ykib' aild'^i- 
ceSf^'SSIAll^'ltftiStl"'' '*' In »n!(|ol'>7'»I> ^noinorinful r. <»t h(f»t hrti. 
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An additional element of value in literary and historical 
subjects is found in the fact that a child can originate some- 
thing for itself. In the study of plants and animals a child 
can only observe and describe what is before it. The value 
of Nature Study is in its accuracy of observation and descrip- 
tion. In the sphere of mental products the child can begin to 
create new things for itself. It can express its own feelings, 
its own thoughts and opinions of things, and narrate its own 
actions. It can relate incidents of family life, narrate the 
actions of its playmates or schoolmates, originate imaginary 
incidents, etc., aU of which give culture to the creative powers 
of a child's mind. 

As the interest of the child is the foundation of success- 
ful teaching, it will be well for the teacher to notice which of 
these subjects are most interesting to pupils. She may make 
a comparison between objects, their parts, their qualities, their 
actions, the phenomena of nature, etc., to see which of these 
things of the material world interest children most. She may 
make a similar comparison of the various elements found in 
the world of thought and feeling, as incidents of home-life, 
personal experiences, fables, fairy stories, biographies, stories 
illustrating some sentiment or virtue, or which teach some 
moral lesson. A further comparison, and a very important 
one, may be made to see which is more interesting to a child, 
the objects of the material world as used in Nature Study, or 
the elments of the world of ideas and sentiments as expressed 
in Literature and History. A comparison, also, in respect to 
the relative interest of narration and description may be made. 
Such comparisons will not only be of interest to a teacher, but 
will also enable her to reach conclusions which will be a guide 
to her in her work. 

It is also suggested that while Nature Study should at 
first be a real study of objects, qualities and phenomena, yet 
it will be well at times to make these objects the basis of liter- 
ary and historic treatment. Thus imaginary incidents may 
be related of a flower, or a bird, or a cloud; and poetic gems. 
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based upon and descriptive of some object of nature, may be 
committed and recited. The world of nature becomes thus 
idealized and lifted up into the world of literature and in- 
vested with a charm that adds an interest to Nature herself 
that she would not otherwise possess. Some of the finest pas- 
sages of literature and some of the rarest gems of poetical 
compositions are illustrative of the literary treatment of nat- 
ural objects. While this is not what is meant by Nature 
Study, it is a proper use of objects in the education of chil- 
dren. Natural objects may be used as stepping stones by 
which a child rises into the higher realms of thought and sen- 
timent. 

3. Form and Number.— Beside the two worlds of Matter 
and Mind, we have the two great conditions of existence, 
Space and Time. Space is a necessary condition for the ex- 
istence of Matter ; Time is a necessary condition for the exist- 
ence of Mind. Were there no Space, matter could not 
exist; were there no Time, mind and thought could have no 
being. These two great conditions of existence belong neither 
to the world of matter nor to the world of mind, which we have 
been describing. They each give rise, however, to material for 
mental activity of vast importance in education. From Space 
comes the idea of Form, which is the basis of the science of 
Goemetry. Out of Time through succession and repetition, 
we derive the idea of Number which is the basis of the science 
of Arithmetic. Both of these ideas are to be used in primary 
instruction for mental development and for expression. 

The idea of Form is one of the earliest of the human 
mind. Objects present themselves to us in material forms, 
and the mind naturally passes from concrete form to the con- 
ception of abstract form. The mental product resulting from 
perception is a picture of the object, especially a picture of its 
shape; and from the perception of the forms of real things 
around it, the child naturally passes to the conception of ideal 
or type forms. These geometrical figures afford an oppor- 
tunity for bringing into play the faculty of comparison as the 
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foundation of judgment and reasoning. Lessons on Form are 
therefore especially valuable in giving culture to the powers 
of perception, conception, and comparisoji. 

The idea of Number is also early developed and is to be 
used in primary instruction both for discipline and knowledge. 
As a disciplinary study it cultivates attention, a spirit of 
exactness, and logical habits of thought. Lessons in Number 
may be used also in connection with the Language work, al- 
though its range in this respect is much more restricted than 
the objects of nature or the subjects of literature. The use 
of Number in training the child to simplicity and directness 
of expression is, however, to be highly appreciated. The 
simple and logical forms of expression used in arithmetical 
analysis train the mind to a sense of conciseness and accuracy 
of expression that manifests itself in dealing with nature- 
study and literary subjects. As the work in arithmetic is 
very definitely outlined in a separate pamphlet no detailed 
suggestions are needed here. Let the motto be clearness of 
conception, familiarity with the elementary combinations, 
facility in computation, and accuracy in results. 

4. Doing Subjects,— Besides the subjects previously re- 
ferred to as a basis of knowledge, there are certain actions of 
a child expressing inner states of thought or knowledge which 
are to be considered in primary instruction. The social rela- 
tions call for certain courtesies that indicate a spirit of good- 
will and kindness and also a class of actions based on the ideas 
of right. Thus arises a need for instruction in manners and 
morals in the public schools. Then there are aesthetic ideas 
that express themselves in singing, drawing, etc., that should 
receive the attention of the teacher in a course of study. Spe- 
cial attention should also be given to those physical activities 
that are conducive to health, growth, grace and vigor of body, 
known as gymnastics or physical culture. All these things 
which pertain to the actions of children are so closely related 
that they may be embraced under the general head of Doing 
Subjects, or the School Arts. Under this heading are included 
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Manners and Morals, the Arts of Drawing, Singing, etc., and 
Physical Exercises or Gymnastics. 

The work of Drawing, which is a special mode of expres- 
sion, a particular form of language, is to accompany the in- 
struction in all the different branches of knowledge. Drawing 
in its imitative or representative form is restricted to the ob- 
jects of the material world; in its creative form it may also 
represent the ideas and sentiments of Literature. No sug- 
gestions need be made in respect to it here, as the course is 
fully outlined in a separate pamphlet. 

5. Morals and Manners.— Under the graded course in 
Language will be found a few suggestions for the training of 
pupils in Morals and Manners. These subjects do not neces- 
sarily belong to Language, though rules of conduct and moral 
precepts are both expressed in words, but they are regarded as 
so important that we desire to emphasize them by giving them 
a place in the outline of primary instruction in language. Both 
of these subjects should receive the special attention of teach- 
ers. The behavior of children bears a close relation to moral 
conduct, and politeness in speech and manner is a virtue of 
great value. Moral training is of fundamental importance, 
for society needs honor and virtue even more than it needs 
intelligence. Teachers should never forget that the highest 
product of education is moral worth, and that the highest ideal 
of the teacher is not merely instruction but character tuilding. 

It is suggested also in this connection that teachers take 
special pains to cultivate the taste, the sense of neatness aad 
beauty, of their pupils. The school-room should be kept neat 
and clean; all the work on the board, of both pupils and 
teachers, should be carefully and neatly written; the lines in 
arithmetical work should be mainly parallel to the edge of the 
board ; blackboards should be kept thoroughly clean when no 
work is on them; and all the furniture of the room should be 
in proper condition and be properly placed. It is also sug- 
gested that teachers obtain suitable pictures with which to 
adorn the walls of the school-room. In addition to this the 
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teacher may have some growing plants, an aquarium for gold 
fish, an occasional bouquet of flowers on her desk, etc., all of 
which will not only give an air of beauty to the school-room, 
but by an unconscious influence will also mold the aesthetic 
taste of the child. Taught thus in the school, the children will 
carry this taste out into their home-life, and do something to 
give added neatness and beauty to their homes, however hum- 
ble they may be. 

Manners and Morals should be taught incidentally in 
Literature and History, and they are usually taught more 
effectually in this way than by formal lessons on these sub- 
jects. More definite outlines in Manners and Morals, Music 
and Gymnastics, are in preparation and will be issued at a 
suitable time. 

The relation of the several parts of the work thus enumer- 
ated is shown by the following outline, with which it will be 
well for the teachers of the elementary schools to be fam- 
iliar: — 

I. Language (the expression of knowledge) 

Talking 



1. Oral Language 

2. Written Language 



Reading 

Writing 

Spelling 

Capitalization 

Punctuation 



II. Knowledge (material for thought and expression) 

1. Natural Objects (Nature Study) 

2. Mental Products (Literature and History) 

. 3. Number and Form (Arithmetic and Geometry) 

III. Doing Subjects (or the School Arts) 

1. Manners and Morals 

2. Singing, Drawing, etc. 

3. Gymnastics 



LANGUAGE WORK IN PRIMARY GRADES 

I. The Material fob Language Work 

The two principal sources of material for Language work, 
as already explained, are those found in the objects of nature 
and in the thoughts and actions of mankind. The former, as 
stated, has been called Nature Study, and the latter may be 
included imder the head of Literature and History. A brief 
outline of suitable material for Language work will be pre- 
sented under these two heads:— 

I. Material Things. (Nature Study) 

1. Toys and common objects 

2. Plant life, including the seed, leaf, flower, etc. 

3. Animal life, as insects, birds, quadrupeds, the 

human body 

4. Minerals ; as iron, copper, quartz, gold, silver, etc. 

5. Natural Phenomena,— the sky, sun, moon, stars, 

clouds, rain, snow, hail, etc. 

II. Menial Products. (Literature and History) 

1. Fables, fairy tales, legends, etc. 

2. Stories of child-life (at home and abroad) 

3. Stories of adults (noble deeds of men and women) 

4. Stories of animals, plants, etc. 

5. Stories from history 

6. Poems (read, committed, and recited) 

7. Prose selections (read, committed, and recited) 

8. Memory gems of prose and poetry 

9. Recitations and declamations 

Natural Objects. — The above work is to be given in the 
concrete with suitable objects in the school-room. These ob- 
jects, as suggested in the outline above, should consist of toys, 
leaves, flowers, seeds, insects, and some of the common min- 
erals. There should also be specimens of vegetable products. 



as wheat, rye, com, rice, cotton, flax, hemp, coffee, cocoa, 
etc. An aquarium, with specimens of gold and other fishes, 
is an attraction of the school-room. Lessons on insects, fishes, 
birds, quadrupeds, and the human body are also appropriate. 
Before the chUd enters school, the great world is its text-book, 
and the teacher should bring as much of the world into the 
school-room with the chil€ as is convenient and suitable. 

Mental Products.— The mental products, as stated, in dis- 
tinction from natural objects, are embraced under the head of 
Literature and History. These are contained in books and are 
communicated to the mind of the pupil through language. 
They are not objects of perception, no eye can see a thought or 
a sentiment, or observe a fact in history ; they enter the mind 
through an entirely different channel. At first they should be 
related by the teacher whose voice and method should add a 
charm to the facts themselves. Subsequently, when the child 
has learned to read, they may be obtained from the printed 
page. 

Pictures.— This work, as stated above, is to be given in the 
concrete so far as possible, with suitable objects. Where the 
objects cannot be obtained, pictures of the objects afford an 
excellent substitute for them. Pictures may also be used in 
the literary and historical exercises with interest and value. 
The following outline will indicate the use of pictures in Lan- 
guage work (for oral and written exercises) :— 

1. Of animals and plants, to illustrate Nature Study 

2. For description (training observation) 

3. For narration (training imagination) 

4. Pictures for geographical illustration 

5. Historical portraits and pictures 

II. SuGfGESTIONS FOR UsiNG THE MATERIAL 

All this material is to be properly graded by the Principal 
and his teachers for the different classes of each school. Each 
teacher should know exactly what material she is to use in 
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each one of these different diyisions of the subject. She should 
know what work she is to do with plants, animals, toys, etc. ; 
what fables she is to use, what stories to relate, what poems 
to have committed, what selections to use for recitation and 
declamation, etc. Eftch teacher should also know what ma- 
terial the previous teacher or teachers have used that this 
work may be occasionally reviewed, and the work she is giv- 
ing be properly connected with the previous work both in Na- 
ture Study and in Literature. Care should be taken also that 
the work in all the different branches be properly related in 
the different grades, so as to apply as far as possible the prin- 
ciple of the unification of studies. 

In imparting the instruction outlined, the teacher should 
always remember that her work should be given in the con- 
crete. There must be real plants, minerals, and so far as pos- 
sible, animals in the school-room. When the object cannot be 
secured, the next best thing is the picture of the object. No 
dependence must be placed on mere description by the teacher 
or text-book, for this to the child is often a mere combination 
of words without ideas. Pupils should be encouraged to ob- 
tain the objects for themselves, as they will thus have addi- 
tional interest in the study of them. So in respect to the 
physical phenomena— children should be led to observe the 
weather, to notice the changes in temperature, the changes of 
the moon, the motions of the stars, etc. Children should be 
taken to the Park, Zoological Garden, etc., as a regular part 
of school work, the recitation being under the blue-arching 
sky instead of within the four walls of the school-room. In 
this way a f oimdation for real knowledge is laid as well as a 
taste for scientific investigation that may be of great value to 
the pupils in future years. 

In the use of biography, fables, stories, etc., the teacher 
must be careful that the material be adapted to the child's 
comprehension. Everything must be based, so far as possible, 
on the child's own experience. The imaginary productions 
must be suitable to the child's own natural imaginings. The 



sentiments must be such as are adapted to child-life and the 
natural impulses of its nature. Let the teacher remember that 
the work here is far more delicate than in the use of material 
things which can be seen and handled, and that it requires far 
more judgment and skill to do the work properly. 

The work of the primary grades must necessarily be 
largely objective, appealing to the power of perception. The 
eyes, the ears, all the senses of children are active. They are 
the earliest sources of knowledge and give impulse and di- 
rection to mental activity. But there is a place for reflection 
also in the work of the primary grades. The dawnings of 
thought begin to appear at an early age. The child begins to 
originate ideas and opinions; and it would be a mistake not 
to recognize the power of thought and bring it into activity. 
Teachers should lead the little ones, therefore, to think and 
express their thoughts as well ss to see and describe objects. 
The observant teachef will be surprised at the originative 
power of children, showing that the mind is no mere tabula 
rasa of intelligence. 

As the work passes up toward the higher grades, the 
method of instruction must be gradually modified. While in 
the lower grades perception must be the main source of knowl- 
edge, subsequently a child must begin to acquire knowledge 
that it cannot gain through the perceptive faculties. Lan- 
guage becomes a source or medium of knowledge to the mind. 
The facts of geography, most of them, are too remote for per- 
sonal observation, and they must be presented to the mind by 
means of verbal description. The events of history having 
already occurred cannot be seen by the pupil, but must be 
realized as they are described in language. These should first 
be presented by the teacher in oral language by description, 
aided, so far as possible, by the illustrations of pictures. The 
pupil must also be shown how to obtain these facts from the 
text-book. Care must be taken that the language of the book 
be fully understood by the pupil, and that it conveys to and 
develops real knowledge in the mind of the child. Care must 
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also be taken that in the child's recitation of what has been 
studied, the language used shall convey dear and definite 
ideas existing in the pupil's mind, rather than be the mere 
repetition of words. Teachers should begin with ** local his- 
tory" and make it the basis of instruction in general history. 

As we pass upward into the higher grades, more atten- 
tion to reflection is required. Perceptive processes are to be 
gradually transformed into reflective processes. Sense knowl- 
edge is to be converted into and supplemented by thought 
knowledge. The so-called '* thought studies" become more 
prominent, and need modified methods of instruction. Pupils are 
to be taught to think, as well as to perceive and to remember; 
their powers of judgment and reasoning are to be brought into 
activity. Care is to be taken that the pupils see the reasons 
for processes ; draw correct inferences from premises, and are 
able to give logical explanations of their work. The highest 
work of the teacher in the domain of the intellect is to arouse 
the reflective faculties of the child and to develop the power of 
independent and original thought. 

It should be remembered that the principle of the unifi- 
cation of studies, so valuable and necessary in primary in- 
struction, must be modified as we reach the higher branches of 
instruction. For instance, it would not be practicable to unite 
in the same recitation lessons in Latin, geometry, algebra and 
English history. Indeed, a slight variation from the principle 
of the unification should be made in the work of the primary 
grades. Even during the first year a little independent drill 
in the elements of numbers and in the elements of drawing 
and music will be of advantage. The principle of unification, 
therefore, though the basis of instruction in the primary 
grades, should be gradually modified as we pass to the more 
advanced subjects of instruction. The time comes when sep- 
arate periods are to be set apart for arithmetic, grammar, 
drawing, geography, etc., instead of attempting to combine 
them all in the same recitation. Careful judgment on the part 
of teachers is required to see just where these changes should 
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be made, and to secure a gradual and intelligent differentia- 
tion of subjects of study. There are some subjects which 
should never be entirely separated, as geography and history, 
science and drawing, etc., and the elements of orthography, 
punctuation, grammar, etc., in instruction in Language. But 
even in higher courses of study, though distinct branches must 
be studied separately, it is well to call the student's attention 
to the relation that exists between the several branches. The 
highest thought of man is that of philosophy which seeks for 
unity in diversity, and endeavors to relate all the branches of 
knowledge by the thread of some fundamental principle. 

Finally, let teachers always bear in mind that the object 
of their work is, first, mental development, and second, knowl- 
edge, and that this mental development is secured by the 
proper use of knowledge. Herein lies the teacher's skill— so 
to present this knowledge as to bring forth the best results of 
mental training. To do this is a high art ; and the teacher who 
can do it with skill and success is an artist. 

III. Suggestions for School Work in Language 

This material, as has been previously explained, is to be 
used as the content of expression. Its purpose is to stimulate 
the mind to activity, develop its faculties, and furnish it with 
knowledge. This knowledge is to flow out into Language, and 
the instruction is to be given in such a way as to cultivate the 
power of expression. As Language is both oral and written, 
both forms are to be used in this work ; and a few suggestions 
are herewith presented to indicate correct methods of instruc- 
tion. 

I. Oral Language- 
All work in the culture of liguistic expression should 
be based on oral language. The child begins its lessons in 
Language at home in learning to talk. Through its natural 
impulse it chatters the live-long day. To repress this impulse 
for oral expression when it enters the school is to array one- 
self against a natural law of mental growth and development. 



1. The teacher should remember, therefore, that during 
the first three or four years the oral work in Language is of 
paramount importance. The pupil is to be trained to use its 
mother tongue with facility and correctness. Its vocubulary 
is to be enlarged and it is to acquire the habit of ready and 
accurate expression. The number of oral exercises should, 
therefore, largely exceed the number of written exercises. 

Teachers will find it of great interest to endeavor to ascer- 
tain the extent of the vocabularies of their pupils. It was 
formerly supposed that children of three or four years of age 
had a vocabularly of from 200 to 300 words ; but recent inves- 
tigations have shown that the actual vocabulary is much 
lai^er, amounting in many cases to 1,200 or 1,500 words. Of 
course, the number of words with which a child is familiar 
will vary with its associations, children of intelligent parents 
usually having the use of a much larger number of words than 
those in ignorant or uncultivated families. The observation 
of the language of children will reveal a number of interest- 
ing facts concerning their mental life and development. It 
will be found that words expressing actions are much more 
numerous in the child's vocabularly than words expressing 
quality or even name-words, pointing to the fact that children 
are more interested in actions than in objects. 

2. Teachers should be careful to train the children to 
speak in complete sentences. In the description of objects, or 
the relation of incidents, several sentences may be combined 
into paragraphs. The attention of pupils may be called to the 
nature of a complete oral sentence, so that they may under- 
stand the sentence when they come to written language. A 
knowledge of the oral sentence is to be made the basis of in- 
struction in the written sentence. 

3. Lead the children to see and think for themselves, and 
then to express what is in their minds. Let real thought in the 
mind be the basis of expression. Endeavor to prevent mere 
parrot-like repetition of words without any content of thought 
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in them. Let their words be living words like the language of 
home, rather than the *'dead language" so often heard in the 
recitations of the school. 

4. Be careful to correct the faulty expressions to which 
children are liable. Call their attention to the common errors 
of speech and have them try to avoid them. The language of 
the home and the street is often antagonistic to correct ex- 
pression, and it requires the constant and unremitting atten- 
tion of the teacher to counteract its influence. Remember 
that language is a habit, and that children must be drilled 
until correct habits of expression are formed. 

5. See, also, that the pupils' articulation and pronuncia- 
tion are correct, and that they have no faulty habits of into- 
nation. Be careful, also, that the manner of expression is 
simple and natural. Do not permit that mechanical and 
artificial method of expression so often heard in the recitation 
of the school-room. Banish the so-called ''school-room tone" 
from your schools. Try to have pupils speak and read in that 
simple, natural, and unaffected way which is the charm of cul- 
tivated conversation. Above all, let the teacher endeavor to 
set the example by being a good talker herself. To talk well 
is a fine art, and is as worthy of culture as the art of singing 
or drawing. 

6. In every exercise have a definite point in view. Aim- 
less talk on the part of teacher or pupil is of little value. All 
the exercises in language should be progressive, so that each 
day may not be an aimless repetition of the previous day's 
work. There should be a progressive movement in culture, 
knowledge, and expression, and to secure this requires the 
teacher to have her work thoroughly systematized. 

7. Description and narratives may often be given by the 
teacher for iihe children to reproduce. These may consist at 
first of only a sentence or two, but with a little practice on the 
part of the pupil may be extended to a considerable length. 
In the reproductions, be sure that the pupils are talking from 
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the facts clearly conceived in the mind, and are not merely 
repeating the words. Descriptions and narratives may also 
be read by the teacher and then be reproduced by the pupils. 

8. Pupils may also be required to originate descriptions 
and narratives. This will be an exercise in **oral composi- 
tion," which is just as valuable as written composition. In 
fact, oral compositions should precede written ones. Pupils 
should be trained to **talk compositions'' before they attempt 
to ** write compositions." All written exercises in Language 
should, at first, be based on corresponding oral exercises. 

9. For the purpose of cultivating a taste for Language 
and skill in expression, pupils should be encouraged to read 
good literature. Let the teacher make a wise use of the sup- 
plementary readers in her school, not merely for the informa- 
tion they contain but also for their influence on the literary cul- 
ture of her pupils. Make use also, so far as possible, of the Li- 
braries which, through the influence of the Board of Public 
Education, are being established in different parts of the city. 
If possible, have a library of well-selected books in the school, 
and have the pupils read them. You will thus not only do 
much to develop the ability to use language, but also cultivate 
a taste for good reading which will be of inestimable value to 
them in after-life. 

10. Pupils should also be required to commit fine selec- 
tions of prose and poetry. These will cling to the memory, 
furnishing the mind with facts and sentiments, and also giving 
a vocabulary of words, and molding the form of expression. 
Let the minds of the children be filled with '* memory gems" 
of prose and poetry. Have the girls commit suitable pieces 
for recitation and the boys learn passages from the gr^at ora- 
tors, and have frequent exercises in recitation and declama- 
tion. Such exercises will be found most valuable in cultivat- 
ing literary- taste and ability in literary expression. 

11. The numerous common errors to which the pupils of 
the public schools are liable need the careful attention of the 
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teacher. Special care should be taken to train the pupils to 
the correct use of I, me; is, are; was, were; has, have; see, 
saw, seen; do, did, done; go, went, gone; this, that; these, 
those ; come, came ; wrote, written ; knew, known ; took, taken ; 
lie, lay ; sit, set ; may, can ; shall, will ; nothing, anything, etc. 

Care should be taken to prevent the incorrect use of the 
word **got," and also to correct such expressions, **It is me,'' 
*'It is him,'' '*Let Mary and I go," etc. Care should be taken 
also to teach pupils the correct contractions of '^has not," **is 
not," ''should not," ''have not," "do not," "does not," "I 
will," etc. The teacher should make a note of the ungram- 
matical expressions heard in the school-room or in the school- 
yard and endeavor to lead her pupils to avoid these expres- 
sions. Try also to lead pupils to avoid those common expres- 
sions known as "slang" which, though extensively used, are 
indicative of a lack of culture and refinement. 

It need hardly be added that all corrections should be 
made in a spirit of sympathy and encouragement. Pupils 
are especially sensitive about their errors of oral language, 
and need to be corrected with tact and sympathy so as not 
to destroy the spontaneity of their thought and expression. 
There should be the same freedom of mental activity in the 
school-room that there is on the playground or in the home 
circle, and the teacher who secures it possesses an important 
element of success. 



II. Written Language— 

Exercises in oral language are to be accompanied by ex- 
ercises in written language. The two are to go hand in hand 
in primary education. All exercises in written language 
should be based upon oral language. The written word is to 
be regarded as the expression of the oral word, rather than of 
the object or thing for which the oral word stands. The fol- 
lowing suggestions will be foimd of advantage to teachers :— 
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1. The child has some knowledge of oral language when 
it enters school, so that written words can be introduced almost 
immediately. The child knows how to talk; the object now 
is to teach it how to read. The first lessons in written lan- 
guage may be presented in the form of an entire sentence from 
which the transition may be made to the individual words. 
These sentences may be written upon the board in script, and, 
later, charts and primers may be used. The child should un- 
derstand that the written characters express to the eye what 
oral language expresses to the ear. 

2. In all written exercises careful attention should be 
given to correct spelling. Pupils should be trained to the 
habit of noticing the orthography of words. The teacher is 
advised to make a list of words which children usually mis- 
spell, and to drill them upon these words. The attention of 
the child should be early called to the use of capitals, and the 
period and interrogation marks. When sentences become 
more complex and the comma is required, a simple explanation 
of its use can be given. The pupil is to be taught the use of 
these marks by vsing them and not by scientific explanation 
of their use. 

3. After a few lessons on written words, pupils may be 
required to copy the written work which the teacher has 
placed upon the board. This will be an exercise in penman- 
ship, capitalization, and punctuation. Much care is to be 
exercised that the pen or pencil is properly held; that the 
pupil has a correct position at the desk, and that the letters 
are properly formed. Cultivate good habits from the first, 
and there will be no bad habits to unlearn when the pupil is 
older. 

4. As soon as the pupils can write a number of words, 
they can begin to use written language to ^press their ideas 
and thoughts. At first they may copy the sentences which 
have been derived from the oral exercises and written on the 
board as already suggested. Following this, pupils may be 
required to write simple sentences about an object or picture 
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which has been presented to them, and talked about in the 
class. The oral sentences which they have used or heard in 
the exercise may be transformed into written expression on 
their slates or paper. 

5. Following this, they may be required to look at an ob- 
ject or picture, tell in oral language what they see, and then 
express the same in written language. This is an advance on 
the previous exercise as they are expressing their own thoughts 
in their own language unaided by the teacher. They are thus 
*' writing their talk,'* which is a fundamental principle of 
written expression. 

6. This exercise can be followed or accompanied by an 
exercise of expressing directly in written language what they 
see of an object or in a picture without first expressing it in 
oral language. It will be interesting for the teacher to note 
which of these exercises gives the better expression; and also 
whether the written language comes directly from the thought 
or passes through a silent oral language. 

7. The teacher may also describe an object orally or read 
a description of it, and have the pupils reduce the same to 
writing, following the order as nearly as possible and using 
such language as may be remembered. The teacher may also 
read or relate a narrative, imaginary or historical, and require 
the pupil to reproduce it in writing. 

8. Pupils may also be required to read a description or a 
narrative from a book and then reproduce it in writing. This 
will test their power of thought-getting from the printed page, 
cultivate the power of mental concentration, and tend to en- 
large their practical vocabulary and improve their form of 
expression. 

9. In connection with these exercises it is recommended 
that pupils be required to copy printed compositions, both 
prose and poetry. This will fix new words in the mind, give 
them the form of senteijices, the use of capitals and punctua- 
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tion marks, and cultivate a style of expression. Many emi- 
nent literary men cultivated their literary taste and skiU by 
copying passages from the masterpieces of literature. 

10. In addition to this, pupils should be required to write 
out the fables, incidents, fairy stories, biographical incidents, 
etc., which are given in the oral exercises. They should also 
be required to copy the little poems, memory gems, etc., of their 
oral exercises which they have committed to memory. This 
copying from memory will be found to be an excellent exercise 
in written language. 

11. Finally, pupils should be required to write original 
compositions. These at first should be simple description or 
narration, but subsequently they may contain reflections upon 
some suitable topic. Where there is any taste or inclination 
for it, pupils should be permitted to attempt versification or 
poetry, and every effort of this kind should be received with 
sympathetic encouragement. Some of the finest writers of 
prose cultivated their taste for literary expression by early 
attempts at writing poetry. 
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LANGUAGE WORK IN GRAMMAR GRADES 

The suggestions for teaching Language, just presented, 
are especially designed for the primary grades of the elemen- 
tary schools. The principles of instruction involved are, how- 
ever, conmion to all grades, and many of the particular sug- 
gestions given also apply to the grades of the grammar schools. 
The course of study in Language for the grammar grades of 
the city is definitely outlined in the Course of Instruction for 
those grades; but a few general suggestions will be added to 
aid the teacher in imparting this instruction. 

The first object of the instruction in Language in the 
gramjoiar grades is to give pupils a knowledge of the English 
Language. Every graduate of the grammar schools should 
be able to understand and explain the nature and structure of 
literary productions and express themselves in correct sen- 
tences. In order to do this they must be carefully drilled in 
the technicalities of the subject, including orthography, cap- 
italization, punctuation, the meaning of words, the grammati- 
cal relations, etc. 

This is purely an intellectual attainment, and may exist 
without either an appreciation of literature or any skill in 
literary production. Indeed, care has to be taken that it does 
not weaken or even kill literary appreciation. In addition 
therefore to this technical knowledge of Language, the pupils 
should be taught to appreciate the ideas and sentiments of 
literature. One of the most important requirements of a 
teacher of Language is to cultivate on the part of the pupil 
a taste for literature. 

In addition to the acquisition of a knowledge of English, 
and a taste for literature, the pupils should be led to acquire 
a certain amount of skill in the expression of their own ideas 
and thoughts. They should be able to think and to present 
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their thoughts in literary form, expressing their knowledge in 
spoken and written language with accuracy, facility, and 
felicity. These three objects— a knowledge of English, a taste 
for Literature, and skill in the use of Language— should be 
kept prominently in mind in the language work of the gram- 
mar grades. 

In adding a few suggestions for the teaching of Language 
in the grammar grades, let it be remembered that instruction 
in English embraces two things which may be distinguished 
as the technics of the Language and the reality of Language, 
in other words, the form and the contents of Language. The 
technics of English include spelling, pronunciation, cap- 
italization, punctuation, and granmiar, and also the ability to 
construct clear and correct sentences. The contents of expres- 
sion include the idea, the fact, the thought, the sentiment, the 
poetic imagery, the felicity of expression, etc. These two 
things are entirely different in their nature and require dif- 
ferent methods of instruction. They are both essential to the 
work of the grammar grades, and are so intimately related 
that they must be taught together in the work of the school. 
A few suggestions will be made in respect to both of these two 
classes of topics. 

I. Instruction in the Technics of Language 

Under the technics of Language, as above stated, may be 
included Orthography, Pronunciation, Capitalization, Punc- 
tuation and Grammar, all of which require the special atten- 
tion of the teacher of the grammar grades. 

1. Orthography,— Pupils in the grammar grades should 
be taught to spell the large majority of words in common use. 
To accomplish this they should be taught to notice the ortho- 
graphy of words, and thus acquire the habit of seeing how 
words are spelled. Attention to orthography should be given 
in all the branches. Lists of words frequently misspelled 
should be prepared and the pupils should be drilled upon 
them. In the higher grades, at least, the spelling-book will 
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be found a valuable assistant in teaching orthography, though 
it must be used with intelligence and good judgment. "While 
the value of correct spelling may have been overestimated 
among the earlier teachers^ there is a tendency among modem 
educators to undervalue it. Even so eminent an authority 
as Professor March says: ** Stress is laid on it as the sign of 
a thoroughly educated person out of all proportion to its real 
value." Correct spelling, however, cannot but be regarded as 
an indication of a cultivated and scholarly mind. Its true 
value may be indicated, perhaps, by the saying that while 
** there is no great credit in being a good speller, there is great 
discredit in being a poor one." 

2. Pronunciation.— TesLohers will exercise care that their 
pupils pronounce words correctly. Indeed, correct pronun- 
ciation is of quite as much importance as correct spelling, since 
we make constant use of spoken words, while we use written 
composition less frequently. A misspelled word is an offense 
to the eye, but a mispronounced word is an offense to the ear; 
and the ear as delicate and refined as the eye. Teachers 
therefore should be extremely particular in respect to the pro- 
nunciation of their pupils. They should observe carefully the 
mistakes of their pupils in conversation and reading, and train 
them to correct articidation and accent. Frequent drills on 
the elementry sounds will be of value in securing correct 
articulation. 

Drills in the pronunciation of words frequently mispro- 
nounced are suggested. It will be well for each pupil to make 
a list of the words he usually mispronounces and frequently 
repeat them correctly. Pronunciation is a habit, and it re- 
quires great care to change from the incorrect to the correct 
pronunciation of a word. Above all, the teacher should be 
particular to pronounce correctly herself as a model for her 
pupils to imitate. 

3. Capitalization.— 'The pupils of the grammar grades 
should be taught the correct use of capital letters. This is 
so simple a matter that it will be readily mastered by the pu- 
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pils. They should be taught to observe the use of capitals in 
their reading lessons. Dictation exercises in which the pupils 
are required to write sentences and paragraphs using the 
capitals properly will be found a valuable means of teaching 
the subject. Occasionally written exercises with capitals 
omitted, or improperly used, may be given pupils to correct. 

4. Punctuation. — The pupils of the grammar grades 
should be taught the ordinary use of the punctuation marks. 
The use of the period, and the interrogation and exclamation 
marks will be readily acquired. The principal uses of the 
comma, semicolon, and colon may also be learned in the higher 
grades. In teaching this subject, do not have the pupils com- 
mit ** rules of punctuation," but teach the correct use of the 
marks by example and practice. Call attention to the punc- 
tuation in the reading books, and give unpunctuated exercises 
for them to punctuate correctly. Exercises also in the use of 
quotation marks and abbreviations should be given. 

5. Chrammar.—The course in grammar is begun in the 
sixth school year, and continues three years. It embraces the 
parts of spech, their modifications and relations, the con- 
struction and analysis of sentences, and exercises in the cor- 
rection of false syntax, all of which is set forth in detail in 
the Graded Course of Instruction. The instruction should 
be given in the concrete, making language the basis of gram- 
mar, and not by committing and reciting the abstract defini- 
tions of the text-book. A few suggestions for the details of 
the course are appended to this discussion. 

In connection with the instruction in theoretical gram- 
mar, great care should be taken to secure the practical appli- 
cation of these principles in the use of language. Every 
recitation should be a lesson in the use of good English. Atten- 
tion should be called to the mistakes of pupils, and correct 
forms constantly insisted upon until the habit of correct 
speech is formed. Eemember, that habit is stronger than 
knowledge; and that ** eternal vigilance" is the price not only 
of liberty but also of good English. Pupils are naturely careless 
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in their expression, and they will never acquire the habit of 
correct expression until they are made to feel the importance 
of habitual carefulness in their oral and written work. 

II. Instbuction in the Appreciation and Use op Language 

While this technical knowledge of English is of great 
value and is even necessary, there is a higher and more valu- 
able work which demands the teacher's attention. This higher 
work includes the cultivation of a literary taste to appreciate 
and enjoy literature and also the skill to create literary pro- 
ductions. The value of this part of the work is inestimable. 
No greater benefit can be conferred upon a pupil than to cul- 
tivate in him a love for the masterpieces of literature and the 
ability to express his thoughts and sentiments in correct and 
attractive literary form. 

This element of the problem is as difficult as it is impor- 
tant. Almost any teacher familiar with the subject can train 
pupils in the technical part of English ; but teachers who can 
awaken in the minds of their pupils a real love for literature 
and literary expression are rare. Many attempts have re- 
cently been made to present a Course of Instruction adapted 
to secure this end, but no system has yet received the general 
approval of educators. The study of Latin, in which the 
pupil is continually using English words in his translation 
and weighing the value of his words in his dictionary in order 
to select the most appropriate one, has been largely depended 
upon to cultivate literary taste and talent. Many pupils, how- 
ever, cannot take a course in Latin or Greek, and the problem 
is what course in the study of English can be substituted for 
the study of the classical languages that will produce the same 
or even better results. Educators are still waiting for a com- 
plete solution of this problem. -What we need is a course of 
instruction in English that will give a taste for and skill in 
the use of Good English. 

The success of such a course, it should be remembered, 
depends more upon the teacher than upon the method. A 
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good teacher with no definite method will produoe better re- 
sults than a poor teacher with the best method that can be 
devised. It depends not so much on instruction as on inspi- 
ration; and what is especially needed is literary inspiration 
on the part of the teacher which will awaken literary enthu- 
siasm upon the part of the pupil. For this work only a few 
suggestions can be made, and these will be somewhat an ampli- 
fication of several suggestions previously made for the pri- 
mary grades. 

1. Reading Good Litercsture.—Litetdirj taste and skill 
are cultivated by reading good literature. Beading gives 
words and enlarges the vocabulary, and also gives facility in 
the use of words to express thought. Those pupils who have 
read most will generally be found to excel in the use of lan- 
guage. It is not unusual to find pupils deficient in the tech- 
nical branches who write excellent compositions; and upon 
inquiry it will usually be found that they have read much, 
even if it is only light literature. The best scholars in the 
school branches are often poor writers, the cause of which is 
that they have done so little reading. By reading we acquire 
a vocabulary of words, understand their meaning and their 
use, become familiar with the style of an author, and insen- 
sibly form a style of our own. Many distinguished men have 
cultivated their literary taste and formed their style of ex- 
pression by the constant and thorough reading of a few books. 
Lincoln received his language culture largely from readiug 
the Pilgrim's Progress; and Kossuth's masterly knowledge of 
English was acquired by the study of Shakespeare and the 
English Bible. '*The modern university," Carlyle aptly says, 
**is a collection of books." 

2. Copying Productions.— It is a valuable literary exer- 
cise to copy passages of literature. Copying an author will 
make a deeper impression upon the mind than even a careful 
reading of one. Sight strikes deeper than sound; to execute 
form stamps it upon the memory like a die on the waxen tablet. 
Going over a production, word by word and sentence by sen- 
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tence, writing it out in full, will impress the language and 
style of an author deeply upon the literary sense. I would, 
therefore, frequently require pupik to **copy compositions." 
If a paragraph from some standard author could be written 
every day on slate or paper, it would do much for the pupil's 
literary growth. Many writers, ancient and modem, have 
practiced copying the productions of the master of literature. 
Demosthenes copied the history of Thucydides seven or eight 
times in order to acquire his clear, concise, and elegant style. 

3. Committing Productions.— hiteTary taste is cultivated 
by committing literary productions. Committing makes a 
deeper impression upon the mind than either reading or copy- 
ing. It tends to fix the words in the memory, and deepen the 
channels of thought and expression. It gives, as it were, 
literary moulds in which to run one's own thoughts, or forms 
literary channels in which our thoughts and sentiments will 
naturally flow out into expression. This has also been the 
practice of many who have attained excellence in the use of 
Language. Burke and Pitt cultivated their wonderful powers 
of oratory by committing the orations of Demosthenes. Fox 
committed the book of Job, and drew from it his grandeur and 
force of expression. Lord Chatham read and re-read the 
sermons of Dr. Barrow until he knew many of them by heart. 

The old practice of declaiming pieces and giving recita- 
tions was of great value in the cultivation of literary taste 
and skill. These selections presented models of style and 
stimulated thought and expression. Indeed, the declamations 
of early years often did more to shape the literary taste and 
give skill in expression than the entire college course in clas- 
sics, rhetoric, and literature. The style of literary expression 
of young men after their graduation from college and the 
entrance upon a profession, can often be traced back to the 
culture derived from their declamation exercises in public 
school or academy. 

4. Creating Composition^.— The final outcome of literary 
culture is the ability to write well. This is the crowning work 
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of literary training and development. Toward this end all 
the previous training tends, and in this it should culminate. 
That the task is a difficult one, all will admit. A few pupils 
seem to have a natural aptitude for literary expression and 
write well without much instruction, while others seem to be 
deficient in this respect. In some cases there is no doubt a 
natural gift for expression, but in many cases it will be seen 
that the pupils have been subjected to literary influences in 
early years either by hearing intellectual conversation or by 
reading, good books. The majority of the pupils of our ele- 
mentary schools do not write well naturally, and need special 
training to acquire skill in formulating and expressing their 
ideas. It is believed that with proper training, long enough 
continued, all ordinary pupils may attain to real excellence 
in literary expression. 

To outline a course in teaching composition writing would 
require a volume, and only a few suggestions can be presented 
here. Literary expression involves three things: (1) Ma- 
terial for expresion, consisting of ideas, facts, thoughts, sen- 
timents, etc. ; (2) a vocabulary of words with which to express 
mental products; and (3) a correct and pleasing style of ex- 
pression. 

The material for expression can be obtained by observa- 
tion, conversation, reading, reflection, and imagination, to 
all of which the pupil can and should be trained. A vocabu- 
lary of words is obtained by hearing spoken language, by gen- 
eral reading, by the study of text-books, by committing pas- 
sages of literature, by the use of the dictionary, and the study 
of the classical languages. A good style of expression is 
obtained by the study and imitation of the masters of English 
composition as already explained. 

Remember, in composition writing, that children should 
first be taught to write from what they see or know by per- 
sonal observation. This is fundamental, and if neglected all 
other exercises are of comparatively little value. Material for 
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composition writing can also be obtained from the supplemen- 
tary readers and the lessons in different branches of study. 
Exercises should be required in the reproduction of stories, 
narratives, and descriptions, told or read to or by the pupils, 
as previously explained. There should also be exercises in 
paraphrasing poetry, in letter writing, in preparing and ex- 
panding outlines of composition, and in writing upon set 
themes. 

5. The Reading Lesson.— The reading lesson gives a fine 
opportunity for literary culture in both its technical and its 
general features. The most valuable text-book in the public 
schools is a good school reader. In using it, the first object 
should be to train the pupil to '* thought-getting." In the 
oral expression of the thought, be sure that the pupils read in 
a natural, simple, conversational style. Do not permit the 
unnatural and artificial ''word-calling,'' so often heard in the 
public schools. Lead the pupils to acquire the habit of ex- 
pressing the thought from the printed page, just as if they 
were talking to you and their classmates. 

Use the reading lessons also for special literary training. 
Call attention to the meaning of words, to the felicity or 
beauty of expression, to the figurative language, including 
similes, metaphors, personifications, etc. Explain the histori- 
cal and mythological allusions that may be found in the ex- 
tract read. In poetry call attention to the rhyme and the 
metre, including the accent, the number of poetical feet in a 
line, the nature of blank verse, etc. All the fundamental 
principles of rhetoric can in this way be easily taught, and 
such knowledge will be a valuable preparation for the pupils 
when in the higher schools they take up the story of Rhetoric 
as a science. 

IV. Teacher's Outline op Work 

To attain satisfactory results in the teaching of Lan- 
guage, the whole scheme of work should be mapped out min- 
utely by the head of the school, who is familiar alike with the 
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degree of advancement of pupiLs and the standard of attain- 
ment required by them. Without this no proper co-ordination 
of the work in the different branches and their relation to 
Language is possible. The Principal or Supervising Principal 
should see that every teacher understands her work, and does 
it in accordance with the principles of scientific instruction. 
The school-room is the place for work, for careful, correct and 
artistic work ; and no teacher is worthy of a place in our schools 
who is not willing to bend every energy to doing her work in 
the best possible manner. It needs the same spirit of con- 
secration to be a good teacher as it does to be a successful 
preacher. 

In concluding these general directions for Language 
work, we urge teachers to take special pains to cultivate a 
taste for literature on the part of their pupils. This is often 
a difficult task, but it will repay all the labor required. It 
cannot be done in a day or a year, for it is an invisible growth 
of the intellectual and aesthetic nature. Literary taste and 
skill are both the result of literary growth. A student can 
master a text-book on geometry or algebra in a few months, 
but literary culture is the work of a life-time. Literary skill 
is an organic product; like the growth of a plant, it comes by 
the mind feeding, as it were, on the ideas and sentiments and 
expressions of literary writers, and assimilating these in the 
mental and spiritual growth. All this training requires time 
and patience, but if continued day by day the result will 
crown the work. 

V. Reading GtooD Books 

The value of reading good books, both for general culture 
and the culture of Language, cannot be overestimated. Liter- 
ary culture comes through the reading of literature. The best 
writers obtained their literary taste by reading well-written 
and interesting books. One of the best things a teacher can do 
for her pupils is to develop a taste for good reading. The city 
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could confer upon its citizens no greater blessing than to put 
a library of well selected books into each of the public schools. 

In my courses of lectures to teachers I have suggested 
that they make a collection of books and start a small library 
in their schools. This recommendation met with a cordial 
response from many principals and assistants, and a move- 
ment has been started in a number of schools which is full of 
promise for the future. Several principals and their assist- 
ants, by personal solicitation and contribution, have already 
laid the foundation of a good working library of well-selected 
books in their schools. Efforts similar to those by which money 
was obtained to put pip-nos into the schools are recommended 
in the interest of school libraries. This movement is worthy 
of commendation and encouragement, and it is hoped that it 
may become general. By securing the interest and co-opera- 
tion of pupils and parents, little libraries can be formed in 
every public school in the city. 

These books should be selected with a view to the tastes 
and needs of pupils. They should be classified, so far as pos- 
sible, in accordance with the age and the culture of the pupils. 
The course in reading should be directed by the teacher. 
Teachers can do much to stimulate a taste for reading among 
their pupils by talking to them about books, asking questions 
upon what they have read, etc. Remember, also, that a few 
well-chosen books, carefully and thoughtfully read will do 
more for the culture of literary taste and skill than many 
books carelessly and hastily skimmed. Some of the most emi- 
nent writers and speakers developed their admirable literary 
skill by the careful reading of a few choice volumes in their 
early years. Remember, also, that **if we are to cultivate a 
taste for good reading among the masses of the people, the 
work must be begun before the children have formed the habit 
of reading poor and vicious books." 

In directing the reading of the pupils of the elementary 
schools, endeavor to lead them to cultivate a taste for history. 
History, properly read and understood, is more interesting 
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than fiction. Especially try to interest them in the history 
of our own country, and thus kindle the spirit of patriotism 
in their hearts. Lead them to become ftimiliar with the inspir- 
ing history and marvelous development of the Republic, to 
understand the underlying principles of free government, and 
obtain a true conception of the rights, privileges, and duties 
of American citizens. The youth of America should be proud 
of the birthright of freedom, and feel it to be their duty to 
guard its institutions and aid in transmitting them to the 
future. Every boy and girl should be led to realize that free 
government is the hope and the destiny of the world. 

Note.— These suggestions for teaching language were prepared for 
the teachers of the elementary schools of Philadelphia in 1895, and are 
the basis of the methods that have been in use in our schools since that 
date. 
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SELECTIONS OF PROSE AND POETRY 

For Use in Language Training 

For instruction in language and for literary culture 
pupils should read choice selections of prose and poetry and 
should also commit some of them to memory. The exercises 
in language should be so conducted as to cultivate a taste for 
reading and committing fine passages of literature. When 
the teacher is interested in this subject she can present it in 
such a way that pupils will not regard the work as a task, but 
will engage in it from an appreciation of noble thoughts and 
beautiful language. 

The following classified list of poems and prose readings 
has been prepared to aid teachers in the choice of selec- 
tions for use in the various grades. The list is designedly 
large that some of the selections may be found in almost any 
set of readers with which the school may be supplied. With 
a few exceptions all the selections named may be found in 
more than one reader. 

FIEST GEADB 

Seleotions Suitable for CmLDREN of the First Grade 

Little Lamb, Who Made Theef Blake Land of Song L 

Little Drops of Water Easy Steps 

The New Moon Mrs. Follen. .Graded Literature II. 

Mary Had a Little Lamb S. J. Hale Heart of Oak I. 

Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star ..... .Jane Taylor Land of Song I. 

The Cow— Thank you, Pretty Cow. . '* *' a << a a 

I Love Little Pussy '* '' a a a a 

The Works of God *' " '' *' '' " 

In the Heart of a Seed Brown Graded Literature I. 

The Swing Stevenson Baldwin I. 

Singing ** Graded Literature I. 

My Shadow '* .... ^' *' n. 

The Wind Lights to Literature II. 

What Does Little Birdie Say Tennyson Land of Song I. 

Sweet and Low ** . .lights to Literature II. 

Sleep, Baby, Sleep— From the German ** Land of Song I. 
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Bird Thoughts Graded Ldteratnre II. 

How to Do It " *' " 

The Coming of Spring Nature in Verse 

All the Birds Are Here Again Easy Steps 

Come Little Leaves, Said the Wind One Day Nature in Verso 

The North-Wind Doth Blow *' '* '* 

Selected Rhymes from Mother Goose 
The Golden Rule 

Selections foe Story-telling and Convbesation 
Fables, such as the following: — 

The Lion and the Mouse Scudder 's Fables and Folk Stories 

The Fox and the Grapes '* " 

The Crow and the Pitcher " '* 

The Dog and His Shadow '* " 

The Dog in the Manger " " 

The Ant and the Grasshopper. ... " " 

The Fox and the Crow *' " 

The Cat and the Birds " '* 

Nature Myths, such as: — 

Mercury and Apollo 's Cows Mrs. Wilson 's Nature Reader 

Zephyr and His Brothers ** " " '* 

JEolus, the Keeper of the Winds.... *' " '' '* 

aytie, the Story of the Sunflower *' " '< " 

Apollo and Hyacynthus " " " *' 

Fairy Tales and other stories: — 

The Pea Blossom Andersen 

The Little Pine Tree Graded Literature II. 

The Three Bears Andersen 

The Ugly Duckling 

Little Red Riding Hood 

Diamonds and Toads 

Tom Thumb 

Chicken Little , 

The Anxious Leaf Wiltse 

Stories from old ballads for children : — 

Robin Redbreast and Jennie Wren Heart of Oak I. 

Cock Robin " " 

The House That Jack Built *' *' 

Stories selected by the teacher about children, great and good men and 
women, animals, etc. 
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SECOND GRADE 

Selections Suitable fob Children of the Second Grade 

Only a Baby Small Barr Hawthorne Readers II. 

Suppose my Little Lady Phoebe Cary Land of Song I, 

What the Birds Say Coleridge. .Hawthorne Reader III. 

If Ever I See on Bush or on Tree. . .Child Nature in Verse 

Stop, Stop, Pretty Water! Pollen " ** '• 

Lady Moon Lord Houghton, Stepping Stones II. 

Good Night and Good Morning " *' Graded Literature III. 

Buttercups and Daisies Mary Howitt, Whittier 's Child Life 

September H. H. Jackson " '* 

Spring ' * ' * Lights to literature III. 

The Lost DoU Kingsley Stepping Stones 11. 

All Things Bright and Beautiful Keble Land of Song I. 

The Brown Thrush Larcom. .Lights to Literature II. 

Little White Lily MacDonald. .Graded Literature II. 

Have you Heard the Waters Singing, 

Little May? Miller Land of Song I. 

The Bluebird— I Know the Song ' ' Whittier 's Child life 

Little Snowflakes M. M Nature in Verse 

What the Winds Bring Stedman '* ** " 

The Wind Stevenson. . .Hawthorne Readers I. 

The Cow— The Friendly Cow all Red 

and White " . . .Graded Literature 11. 

A Good Boy " Baldwin II. 

Farewell to the Farm " Child life II. 

Spring Celia Thaxter Land of Song I. 

How Doth the little Busy Bee Watts '' " " " 

Try, Try Again Easy Steps 

The Seed— As Wonderful Things Nature in Verse 

October's Party " " " 

The Golden Rule 

Selections for Story-telling and Conversation 
Fables : — 

The Wind and the Sun Scudder 's Fables and Folk Stories 

The Country Mouse and the City 

Mouse '* " *' 

The Wolf and the Goat *' '' '' 

The Boys and the Frogs '' " " 

The Lark and Her Young *' " *' 

The Fox That Lost His Tail " " " 

The Farmer and the Stork *' " " 

The Little Boy Who Cried '< Wolf " Davis— Second Reader 
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Nature Myths: — 

Latona and the Frogs Mrs. Wilson's Nature Readers 

Arachne, the Little Spinner (the 

spider) *' *' " 

Aurora and Tithonous (the grass- 
hopper) *' *' ** '* 

Iris (the rainbow) " '* " " 

The Pot of Gold (the poplar tree) ....'' ' ' ' ' ' ' 

Fairy Tales and other stories: Andersen and Grimm: — 

little One Eye, Little Two Eyes, and Little Three Eyes 

The Goose that Laid Golden Eggs 

Five Peas in a Pod 

Little Snow-White 

Jack and the Beanstalk 

Cinderella 

The Elves and the Shoemaker 

Beauty and the Beast 

Stories in rhyme: — 

The Spider and the Fly Mary Howitt Brumbaugh m. 

Who Stole the Bird's Nest Lydia Maria Child, Graded Lit. 11. 

Spot and Her Friends Phoebe Cary, Step 'g Stones No. IV. 

The Story of a Seed Language through Nature, etc. 

The Story of a Butterfly's Life Baldwin, II. 

Stories about Washington 
Columbus, the Famous Sailor 

Stories selected by the teacher about children, noble men and women, 
animals, etc. 

^ THIRD GBADE 

Selections Suitable for Pupils op the Thied Geade 

Fairy Folk Allingham. .Graded Literature m. 

The Tree Bjornson *' " '* 

The Song from Pippa Passes Browning Stepping Stones LEI. 

The Piper Blake Child Life H. 

March— Stormy March has Come at 

Last Bryant Poetry of the Seasons 

The Rivulet *' Cyr Reader HI. 

Don 't Ball the Birds Colesworthy Nature in Verso 

Discontent Coolidge * ' ' ' ' * 

How the Leaves Came Down * * " '* " 

November Alice Cary " * * " 

Thanksgiving Day Child " ** *' 
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Wynken, Blynken, and Nod— A Dutch 

Lullaby Field Nature in Verse 

Norse Lullaby; The Sky is Dark. ... '* " " '* 

Japanese Lullaby; Sleep Little Pigeon. '* '* ** " 

The Eiver Goodrich " '* *' 

A Boy 's Song James Hogg. .Stepping Stones II. 

The Flax Flower Mary Howitt Nature in Verse 

Seven Times One Jean Ingelow. . .lights to Lit. III. 

October's Bright Blue Weather H. H. Jackson Nature in Verse 

Little Brown Hands Krout Whittier's Child Life 

If I Were a Sunbeam Larcom Nature in Verse 

The Beaper and the Flowers Longfellow 

Daybreak * ' 

The Children's Hour " 

'Twas the Night Before Christmas. . .C. C. Moore. . .Stepping Stones IV. 

The Child's World Bands Lights to Literature II. 

Consider the Lilies of the Field Miss Eossetti << " " ** 

America Smith Stepping Stones II. 

Ladybird, Ladybird, Fly Away Home. Caroline Southey. .Nature in Verse 

The Land of Story Books Stevenson Child Life III. 

Picture Books in Winter * ' Baldwin III. 

Foreign Lands ' ' * * * ' 

The Violet Jane Taylor Nature in Verse 

The Poppy '* '' *' " '* 

The Farm-yard Song Trowbridge. .Whittier 's Child Life 

Speak Gently Bates Lambert 's Selections 

A Gt)od Home Brumbaugh III. 

Waiting to Grow Nature in Verse 

Proverbs and short poetical extracts selected by the teacher. 

Selections fob Story-telling and Ebadino to the Class 
Fables: — 

The Farmer and His Sons Scudder 's Fables and Folk Stories 

The Wolf in Sheep's Qothing " " '* " " 

The Hare and the Tortoise *' ^' *' " ** 

The Arab and His Camel " " '' " *' 

The Wolf and the Lamb '' '' '* " *' 

The Flies and the Pot of Honey. .Scudder's Fables and Folk Stories 

The Fox in the Well " " " " '* 

The Country Boy and the Eiver. . . " '* *< <t << 

Fairy Tales, etc.: Andersen and Grimm: — 
The Little Match Girl 
The Daisy 
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The Beetle 

The Flax 

The Bremen Town Musicians 

The Singing Soaring Lark 

Hansel and Grethel 

The Spindle, the Shuttle and the Needle 

The Lame Man and the Blind Man 

Old Greek Stories: Mrs. Wilson's Nature Reader; Peabody'a Old Greek 
Stories : — 
Phsethon 

Pluto and Proserpine 
The Finding of Proserpine 
Baucus and Philemon 
Apollo and Daphne 
Vulcan, the Mighty Smith 
King Midas and the Golden Touch 

Other old Stories and Legends: — 

The Sleeping Beauty Heart of Oak IL 

Androclus and the Lion Brumbaugh IV. 

The Legend of Proud King Robert of Sicily Heart of Oak IL 

Dick Whittington and His Cat Lang's Dick Whittington 

Old Ballad— The Children in the Wood .Land of Song 11. 

Aladdin, or the Wonderful Lamp— The Arabian Nights 

Stories from History.— See Course of Study. 

Stories selected by the teacher about children, noble men and women, 
animals, etc. 



FOURTH GRADE 

Selections Suitable for Pupils of the Fourth Grade 

Robin Redbreast Allingham Land of Song L 

Robert of Lincoln Bryant. . . .Graded Literature III. 

The Planting of the Apple-Tree Bryant Stepping Stones IV. 

Our Heroes Phoebe Cary. .Through the Year H. 

Little by Little Clark Graded Literature IV. 

How the Leaves Came Down Coolidge Nature in Verse 

The Tempest James T. Fields. Lights to Lit. IV. 

The Frost Gould Nature in Verse 
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By Cool Siloam 's Shady Bill Heber Land of Song IL 

Casablanca Hemans " " *' I. 

The Better Land " " '* '' " 

Old Christmas Howitt " '' " '* 

The Fairies of the Caldon Low '' " " *' '* 

The Use of Flowers " Nature in Verse 

The Oak Tree '* ..Wilson's Nature Eeader 

Morning Keble Land of Song 11, 

Evening " " " *' " 

A Child 's Morning Hymn Lamartine * ' " " L 

Sir Eobin Lucy Larcom Brumbaugh IV. 

Hiawatha— Selections for Class Study Longfellow 

The Village Blacksmith '' 

Bain in Summer " 

Paul Bevere's Bide '' 

The First Snow Fall Lowell Land of Song II. 

The Wind and the Moon MacDonald: Cyr Beader IV. 

Woodman, Spare that Tree Morris Poetry of the Seasons 

Sing on, Blithe Bird Motherwell Land of Song I. 

Home, Sweet Home Payne '' '* " " 

Work Prescott. . .Hawthorne Beader III. 

A Christmas Carol Miss Bossetti Land of Song I. 

A Green Corn-Field '' " " " " H. 

Jack-in-the-Pulpit Preaches To-day. . .Smith Whittier's Child Life 

The Barefoot Boy (selections from) . .Whittier Whittier's Child life 

The Corn Song * * ... .Lights to Literature IV. 

In School Days * ' 

The Old Oaken Bucket Woodworth. . . .Stepping Stones V. 

The Blue Bell Land of Song I. 

The Four Sunbeams Nature in Verse 

Forget Me Not " *' " 

To-Day and To-Morrow Hawthorne Beader III. 

Proverbs and short poetical extracts selected by the teacher. 

Selections Suitable for Beading and Belating to the Class 
Fables : — 

The Monkey and the Cat Scudder's Fables and Stories 

The Beeds and the Oak '' " " " 

The Traveler and the Viper *' " " " 

The Jackdaw and the Doves " " '* " 

The Country-Maid and Her Milk-Pail . . " * ' " " 

The Hare with Many Friends " ** *' '* 
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Hercules and the Wagoner Scndder'B Fables and Stories 

The Star-Gazer " " " " 

The Dervish and the Camel " " " " 

Old Greek Stories : —Mrs. Wilson's Nature Beader; Peabodj's Old Greek 
Folk Stories: — 
Orpheus and Eurydice 
BhoBCus 

Hermes (Mercury) and Apollo 
Admetus and the Shepherd 
Admetus and Alcestis 
Diana and Endymion 
The Three Golden Apples 
Jason and the Golden Fleece 

Selected Stories, Legends, Historical Tales. 

DafPydowndilly Hawthorne 

The Snow Image * * 

The Cruise of the Dolphin Aldrich 

At the Back of the North-Wind. .MacDonald 

The Goose Girl Grimm 

Trusty John *' 

Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves — The Arabian Nights 

Damon and Pythias Fifty Famous Stories 

Eobert Bruce and the Spider. *' " '* 

King Alfred and the Cakes. '' *' " 

William Tell Baldwin IV. 

Dr. Kane Yonge Book of Golden Deeds 

Stories of noble deeds and of great and good men and women. 

Stories from American History.— See Course of Study. 

Stories from Hiawatha Holbrook's Hiawatha Primer 

Any other stories or descriptions that may be selected by the teacher. 

FIFTH GRADE 
Selections Suitable for Pupils op the Fifth Grade 

Beautiful Things Allerton Brooks 's Elocution 

Alec Teaton 's Son Aldrich Land of Song I. 

Night Blake " " " U. 

Pied Piper of Hamelin Browning " ' ' * * IL 

The Gladness of Nature Bryant Poetry of the Seasons 

The Fringed Gentian '' " " " *' 

Faded Leaves Alice Cary. . " " " '* 

The Little Brother '* " Hawthorne No. V. 
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Epitaph on a Hare Cowper Land of Song n. 

Character of Penn (Prose) Duponceau Course in History 

The Mountain and the Squirrel Emerson. . . .Poetry of the Seasons 

The Rock-a-By Lady Field '* '' '* 

The Night Wind '' *' *' " 

The Blue and the Gray Finch Brooks 's Elocution 

The Landing of the Pilgrims Mrs. Hemans. . . .Land of Song IL 

The Graves of a Household *' '' ....'' *' '* ** 

The Sunbeam " " Butler V. 

Baphael Holbrook. .Hawthorne Beader III. 

The Voice of the Grass Mary Howjtt Nature in Verse 

The Northern Seas " " Land of Song n. 

Birds in Summer ' * ' * Poetry of the Seasons 

A Singing Lesson Ingelow Brooks 's Elocution 

Ten Rules of Life (Prose Maxims) . .Jefferson. . .Graded Literature IV. 

A Farewell Kingsley Brooks 's Elocution 

The Three Fishers " Brumbaugh IV. 

St. Christopher *' *' 

The Old Clock on the Stairs Longfellow 

The Arrow and the Song * ' 

Excelsior '* 

Twilight '* 

The Legend Beautiful " 

The Emperor's Bird's Nest *' 

Santa Filomena ( Florence Nightingale ) ' * 

The Heritage Lowell Graded Literature IV. 

Old Tubal Cain Charles Mackay. .Brumbaugh IV. 

Canadian Boat Song Moore Land of Song I. 

A Legend of Bregenz Miss Proctor. . . Stepping Stones V. 

Little Christel Rands 

The Summer Shower Read Land of Song IL 

The Stranger on the Sill " Baldwin V. 

Nests (Prose) /'Of Pleasant Things, ' ' ( 

etc Ruskin Graded Literature IV. 

Good Name in Man or Woman Shakespeare Land of Song I. 

Ingratitude— Blow, Blow, Thou Win- 
ter Wind " ti t( ii ji^ 

For 'tis the Mind That Makes the 

Body Rich «' 

Our Revels Now Are Ended— From the 

Tempest '* 

The Flag in Nature Smith Poetry of the Seasons 

The Battle of Blenheim Southey . .Lights o Literature IV. 

The Inchcape Rock * ' Land of Song 11, 
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The May Queen Tennyson 

The Brook Tennyson. . .Poetry of the Seasons 

Home They Brought Her Warrior Dead ^' Land of Song IL 

The Sand Piper Thaxter " " '' I. 

The Wounded Curlew '* 

little Bell Westwood 

Lucy Gray Wordsworth, Whittier 's Child Life 

We Are Seven '' '' " '' 

The' Pet Lamb '' . .Graded Literature IV. 

I Love My Country 's Pine Clad Hills Poetry of the Seasons 

Short extracts in prose and poetry selected by the teacher. 

Selections Suitable fob Beading ob Belatinq to the Class and fob 

Silent ob Class Beading by the Pupils 
Greek Stories: — 

Old Greek Stories Baldwin 

Old Greek Folk Stories ** 

Greek Myths Hawthorne Classics 

A Wonder Book Hawthorne 

Tanglewood Tales ' ' 

Norse Stories Bradish Old Norse Stories 

Iduna; Freya; 

Sif 's Hair; Thor's Hammer 

The Great Stone Pace, and Other Twice-Told Tales Hawthorne 

The Arabian Nights— The Voyages of Sinbad the Sailor 
The Story of the Three Sisters 

Mowgli 's Brothers Kipling. . . .From the Jungle Book 

Toomai of the Elephants '* " " '* " 

The White Seal '' ...."'* '* *' 

The Larch and the Oak Carlyle. .Lights to Literature HI. 

The Legend of the Great Dipper Brumbaugh III. 

The Legend of St. Christopher Scudder 's Legends 

The Legend of St. George and the Dragon ' ' ^ * 

Hans, the Cripple M. F. Cowdrey Brumbaugh IV. 

The Story of the Tempest Lamb. . . .Tales from Shakespeare 

The Story of Eomulus and Bemus Progressive Course IV. 

The King of the Goldon Biver Buskin Brumbaugh IV. 

The English Slave Boys in Bome Baldwin IV. 

The First Printers and Their Homes Brumbaugh IV. 

The Story of Florence Nightingale Hawthorne III. 

The Story of Grace Darling Fifty Famous Stories 

Prascovia, a Eussian Heroine Miss Tonge Brumbaugh IV. 

Sharp Eyes; A March Chronicle. .. .Burroughs 
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Stories from American History 

Stories of the Lives of two or three great Poets 

Stories of the Lives of one or two great Artists Hurl's Ait Series 

Other suitable stories and descriptions selected bj the teacher. 

SIXTH GRADE 
Selecjtions Suitable for Pupils of the Sixth Grade 

Independence Bay (Prose) .J. G. Blaine. . . .Course in History 

Be A Woman Edward Brooks. Brooks 's Elocution 

The Yellow Violet Bryant Poetry of the Seasons 

The Song of the Sower ** Stepping Stones IV. 

The West Wind '* Poetry of the Seasons 

To a Cloud " '' '' " '' 

The Soldier 's Dream Campbell Land of Song H. 

Lord Ullin's Daughter " " " '* " 

A Wet Sheet and a Flowing Sea Cunningham '* " " '* 

The Mariner 's Dream Dimond Baldwin V. 

Krinken (Krinken was a Little Child) Eugene Field. Stepping Stones IV. 
Poor Richard's Sayings (Maxims). ..Franklin. ..Graded Literature VI. 

I Remember, I Remember Hood. . . .Lights to Literature HE. 

Abou Ben Adhem Leigh Hunt Land of Song I. 

Down to Sleep H.H.Jackson, Poetry of the Seasons 

Autumn (The World Puts on its Robe 

of Glory Now) Laighton Nature in Verse 

A Tribute to Washington (Prose) . . .Lee Course in History 

The Builders Longfellow 

The Lighthouse " 

Evangeline— For reading '* 

Miles Standish— For reading " 

Cleon and I Mackay Round the Year 

Autumn (Prose) Selections from. . . .Mitchell. . ..Hawthorne Reader IV. 

The Daisy— There is a Flower Montgomery, Poetry of the Seasons 

The Last Rose of Summer .Moore Land of Song III. 

The Light of Other Days " " *' *' " 

Thou Art, O God, the life and light. ** Poetry of the Seasons 

Sound the Loud Timbrel " Land of Song II. 

The Violet B. W. Proctor Nature in Verse 

The Seal The Seal The Open Sea... '' Hawthorne Readers III. 

Sheridan's Ride T.B.Read, lights to literature IV. 

The Revolutionary Uprising ' ' Land of Song II. 

Epitaph on Robin Redbreast. Rogers '* *' ** I. 

Lochinvar Scott Stepping Stones VI. 

Bebecca's Hymn— Marmion '^ Land of Song II. 
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Selections from the Merchant of Venice Shakespeare 

The Quality of Mercy 

The Moon Shines Bright 

How Sweet the Moonlight Sleeps 

The Power of Music 

Three Words of Strength Schiller Brumbaugh IV. 

The Eed, White, and Blue Shaw Stepping Stones VII. 

On a Sun Dial— Only the Sunny 

Hours Stedman Brooks 's Elocution 

The Wind and the Sea Taylor Poetry of the Seasons 

Lady Clare— For reading Tennyson. . . .Stepping Stones VI. 

See What a Lovely Shell * ' Lights to Literature IV. 

Ulysses— For reading *' Land of Song III. 

The Eeverie of Poor Susan Wordsworth. . . * ' * ' * * I. 

To a Child *' ..." *' " " 

The Solitary Eeaper " ... '' '' '' IL 

The Eainbow *' ... " '' " " 

Short extracts in prose and poetry, selected by the teacher. 

Selections Suitable fob Beading or Belating to the Class, and fob 

Silent or Class Beading by the Pupils 
Greek Stories: — 

Greek Myths Hawthorne Classics 

Old Greek Folk Stories Peabody 

A Wonder Book Hawthorne 

Tanglewood Tales * ' 

Norse Stories Bradish. Old Norse Stories 

Odin 's Search for Wisdom 

Balder 

Loki's Punishment 

The Arabian Nights— The Fisherman and the Genii Heart of Oak IL 

The Story of the Three Sisters " " 

A View of Niagara Audubon Brumbaugh V. 

The Love of Flowers Beecher *' IV. 

A Day in London Bayard Taylor ** V. 

A Snow Storm John Burroughs. ... ** " 

A Rill from the Town Pump Hawthorne '* '* 

The Winter Spirit and His Visitor. . .Matthews Brooks 's Elocution 

A Child's Dream of a Star Dickens '* '' 

The Death of Paul Dombey " " " 

Winning the Victoria Cross Elpling. . . .Graded Literature VI. 

The Story of the Merchant of Venice. Lamb Tales from Shakespeare 

The Story of Sir Philip Sidney Fifty Famous Stories 

The Story of CSncinnatus '* " '* 
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The Story of Joan of Arc Hawthorne Beader III. 

The Uses of Mountains Buskin Graded Literature YI. 

The Story of the Invincible Armada Fifiy Famous Stories 

A Bunch of Herbs; The Tragedies of the Nests Burroughs 

The Appeal to Arms Patrick Henry Appleton V. 

Speech on American Taxation Lord Chatham^ Graded Literat. YI. 

Stories of the Lives of two or three great Poets. 

Stories of the Lives of one or two great Artists Hurl's Art Series 

Other suitable stories and descriptions selected by the teacher. 

SEVENTH GBADB ' 

Selections Suitable for Pupils of the Seventh Grade 
The Song of Marion's Men Bryant. ...Lights to Literature IV. 



Land of Song II. 

.Poetry of the Seasons 
. . . . Brooks 's Elocution 

Land of Song IL 

.Poetry of the Seasons 



The Evening Wind 

The Green Eiver 

The Snow Shower 

Upon the Mountain's Distant Head. 

The Death of the Flowers 

To-Day and To-Morrow Anonymous Hawthorne in. 

The Mountain Daisy Bums Poetry of the Seasons 

Flow Gently, Sweet Afton " Brumbaugh V. 

The Destruction of Sennacherib Byron Land of Song II. 

Glenara Campbell " " " IIL 

Work (Prose) Carlyle Graded Literature VI. 

How Sleep the Brave Collins Land of Song II. 

Duty Emerson " ** " I. 

Concord Hymn " Graded Literature V.. 

The Voice of Spring Mrs.Hemans, Poetry of the Seasons 

The Elixir— Teach me my God and 
King Herbert Land of Song 11. 

Night Hogg " " '' " 

Union and Liberty Holmes " " " * ' 

Old Ironsides *' '' '^ *' I. 

Battle Hymn of the Bepublic Howe Stepping Stones VI. 

Introduction to the Declaration of In- 
dependence (Prose) Jefferson Course in History 

The Noble Nature Ben Jonson Land of Song n. 

Gettysburg Address (Prose) Abraham Lincoln, Course in History 

A Psalm of Life Longfellow 

The Building of the Ship (Selections) " 

My Love— Not as all other Women are.Lowell 

To the Dandelion '< Graded Literature IV. 

Fortitude (Prose) Marcus Aurelius '' *' VII. 
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Morning Milton Poetry of the SeaBons 

Evening *' '* " *' 

The Meeting of the Waters Moore Brumbaugh lY. 

They Come, the Merry Summer 

Months Motherwell. .Poetry of the Seaaons 

The Bivouac of the Dead Theodore O ^ara. ..Gyr Header Y. 

Seneca Lake Perdval. . . .Poetry of the Seasons 

The Coral Grove " .... '' '* " 

Annabel Lee Poe Butler Y. 

The Stars (They Glide upon their 

Endless Way) Proctor Land of Song II. 

Love of Country (Course in History) . Scott Stepping Stones Y. 

Evening— The Sun upon the Lake is 

Low *' Land of Song m. 

Selections from Shakespeare: — 

Yalue of a Country Life From As You Like It 

Sweet are the Uses of Adversity " ** " 

All the World's a Stage '* '* '' 

Under the Greenwood Tree (song) '* ** " 

Blow, blow, thou Winter Wind " " " 

It were done, when 'tis done, etc From Macbeth 

Sleep that Knits up the Bavelled Sleeve of Care " '' 

Can'st Thou Not Minister to a Mind Diseased? ** ** 

The Sensitive Plant Shelley Poetry of the Seasons 

The Skylark " Land of Song IIL 

The Patriot Dead Smith Course in History 

A Yisit from the Sea Stevenson Land of Song I. 

A Song of the Camp Taylor Land of Song III. 

Bugle Song Tennyson. Lights to Literature m. 

The Beggar Maid ** Land of Song III. 

The Deserted House ** " " " m. 

Early Spring— Once more the Heav- 
enly Power ** Monroe Y. 

Address of Eesignation, 1783 (Prose) Washington Course in History 

Union and Liberty (Prose) Webster '* '' *' 

The Three Bells Whittier Land of Song I. 

To the Small Celandine Wordsworth. Poetry of the Seasons 

To the Cuckoo '* ....Land of Song n. 

The First Swalllow *' Poetry of the Seasons 

Longer Poems Sttttable vor Beading 

Order for a Picture Alice Cary Brooks 's Elocution 

The Wives of Brizfaam Mrs. Hemans. Longman ^i Ship TV. 
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High Tide on the Coast of Lincoln- 
shire Je&n. Ingelow Baldwin YI. 

The Introduction Longfellow, Tales of a Wayside Inn 

The Legend Beautiful ** " '* 

King Eobert of Sicily " '' " 

As You Like It Lamb 's Tales from Shakespeare 

Macbeth " '' '* '' 

Snow Bound Whittier 

Short extracts, in prose and poetry, selected by the teacher. 



Selections Suitable fob Beading to the Class and fob Silent ok 
Class Beading bt the Pupils 

Greek Stories: — 

Tanglewood Tales Hawthorne 

The Wonder Book ** 

Heroes of Myth Price and Gilbert 

Tales of Greek Heroes Charles Kingsley 

Norse Stories: — 

Old Norse Stories Bradish 

Stories of King Arthur Maitland Heroes of Chivalry 

King Arthur Brooks, The Story of King Arthur 

How Arthur Was Made King '' *' '' *' '' 

How Arthur Overcame His Enemies. . " " a a a 
How Arthur Got His Sword Encalibur " " '' " " 

Origin of the Bound Table '* '' '* " '' 

The Holy Grail " '' *' '' *' 

The Quest of the Sangreal " " '' " " 

The Death of King Arthur " " '' '' '' 

Sir Galahad Tennyson 

The Passing of Arthur " 

The Story of Boland Maitland Heroes of Chivalry 

The Story of Cogia Hassan Alhabbal Arabian Nights 

Leonidas r,nd the Pass of ThermopylsMiss Yonge, Book of Golden Deeds 

The Last Fight in the Coliseum " " " '' " «' 

The Story of the Maccabees " '' *' " '' " 

The Death and Burial of Little NeU. Dickens Brooks's Elocution 

A Dissertation on Boast Pig Lamb Graded Literature VII. 

Jerusalem Curtis Brumbaugh Y. 

Jerusalem by Moonlight Disraeli '* " 

The Blind Preacher William Wirt, Stepping Stones YII. 

Two Laborers Carlyle Baldwin VU. 

The Death of Socrates " *' 
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The Lobs of the Arctic Beecher Brooks 's ElocutLon 

The Pen and the Tongue '' " " 

The Death of George Herbert Izaak Walton Bnimbangh V. 

Washington— A Sketch Bancroft " " 

The Youth of Washington Edward Everett . . . 

Joan of Arc De Quincy " " 

Oliver Goldsmith— A Sketch Thackeray " '* 

A Good Name for Winter Lowell Hawthorne V. 

The American Indian Sprague Brooks 's Elocution 

The Sky and the Clouds Ruskin. . Stepping Stones (Higher) 

Stories of the Lives of two or three great Poets 

Stories of the Lives of two or three great Artists. .. .Hurl's Art Series 

The Story of As You Like It Lamb Tales from Shakespeare 

The Story of Macbeth '* *' " '< 

An Idyl of the Honey Bee Burroughs 

Winter Neighbors * ' 

True Patriotism Is Unselfish Curtis Stepping Stones VII. 

Supposed Speech of John Adams Webster .... '* *' " 

Other suitable stories and descriptions selected by the teacher. 

EIGHTH GRADE 

Selections Suitable for Pupils of the Eighth Grade 

The Spacious Firmament on High. . . .Addison. . . .Poetry of the Seasons 

The Burial of Moses Alexander. . . .Stepping Stones YI. 

The Use of Studies (Prose) ....... .Lord Bacon. . . .Brooks 's Elocution 

Dirge for the Soldier Boker Course in History 

The Petrified Fern Branch Poetry of the Seasons 

The Sleep Mrs. Browning. .Land of Song III. 

My Doves " " .. ** '* " *' 

My Kate— She was not as pretty " *' . . .Complete Poems 

Winter Bryant Poetry of the Seasons 

To a Waterfowl " Graded Literature VI. 

A Forest Hymn " Hawthorne Reader V. 

A Man's a Man, for A' That Bums " '* *' 

Auld Lang Syne " " " HI. 

My Mind to Me a Kingdom Is William Byrd Brumbaugh IV. 

Apostrophe to the Ocean— From Childe 

Harold Byron Poetry of the Seasons 

Where Rose the Mountains— From 

Childe Harold " Land of Song n. 

The Dying Gladiator— From Childe 

Harold " " '' '< *' 

Alpine Scenery Brumbau^ V. 
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Where Lies the Land? Olough Land of Song III. 

The Good Great Man .Coleridge " '' ** '' 

In Summer Time Collier Poetry of the Seasons 

The Ivy Green Dickens Brumbaugh III. 

The American Flag Drake Brooks 's Elocution 

Each and All Emerson. . . .Graded Literature VI. 

The Snowstorm * * ... .Poetry of the Seasons 

Nature— Selections from (Prose) .... " ... .Stepping Stones VII. 

The Wanderer Field Baldwin V. 

Haste Not, Eest Not Goethe Monroe V. 

Best '* Land of Song II. 

Virtue Herbert *' *' " *' 

Tribute to Thomas Jefferson (Prose) .Hoar Course in History 

Gradation— Heaven is not Beached 

by a Single Bound Holland Baldwin VII. 

The Chambered Nautilus Holmes Stepping Stones VII. 

The Eiviera Jackson Poetry of the Seasons 

What Constitutes a State? Jones Brooks's Elocution 

Autumn Keats Poetry of the Seasons 

Recessional Kipling. ...Graded Literature VII. 

The Marseillaise Hymn Rouget de Lisle, Stepping Stones VI. 

The Messenger of Spring Logan Poetry of the Seasons 

The Ladder of St. Augustine Longfellow 

Sandalphon 

The Beleaguered City 

Snow Flakes 

Children 

Glimpses into Cloudland (Prose) .... 

Prelude to Sir Launfal Lowell 

The Shepherd of King Admetus " 

Abide With Me Lyte Land of Song III. 

Hymn of Praise of Adam and Eve- 
Paradise Lost Milton Poetry of the Seasons 

Morning- Sweet is the Breath of Morn " '* n a tt 

As Down in the Sunless Retreats of 
the Ocean Moore Complete Poems 

The Bird Let Loose in Eastern Skies. *' *' " 

Lead Kindly Light Newman Graded Literature V. 

Self-Control " Longman's Ship VI. 

A Name in the Sand Prentice Stepping Stones VII. 

Good Night Quarles Land of Song 11. 

Drifting T. B. Read Brumbaugh IV. 

Days Gone By Riley Poetry of the Seasons 

The Alps— Who Urst Beholds, etc.. . .Rogers From Italy 



.Brooks's Elocution 
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Venice— There is a Glorious City in 

the Sea Bogera From Italy 

Florence— Of all the Fairest Cities of 

the Earth " " '• 

Borne- 1 am in Borne; Oft as the 

Morning Bay " " '* 

Naples— This Begion, Surely, is not 

of the Earth '* '* '* 

Christmas (Marmion) Scott Poetry of the Seasons 

Soldier, Bestl Thy Warfare O'er— 

The Lady of the Lake ** Dr. Brooks's Elocution 

Dialogue between Brutus and Cassius. Shakespeare Julius Csesar 

The Speech of Brutus *' " " 

The Speech of Anthony " *' '* 

There ia a Tide in the Affairs of Men. '* " '* 

Once More unto the Breach, dear 

Friends '* Henry V. 

The Prayer: O God of Battles! Steel 

my Soldiers' hearts " " " 

If we are marked to die *' " " 

The Cloud Shelley Poetry of the Seasons 

True Knighthood— Guinevere Tennyson Land of Song III. 

Sir Galahad ** . . .Graded Literature VI. 

The New Year— Bing out Wild Bells. " Land of Song 11. 

Crossing the Bar ** '' '* ''HI. 

Break, Break, Break * ' . . .Poetry of the Seasons 

Good By, Sweet Day Thaxter '* " *' *' 

Spring Henry Timrod Cyr Beader IV. 

Washington's Bules of Behavior 

(Prose Maxims) Stepping Stones to Literature VII. 

Jefferson 's Ten Bules of Conduct Graded Literature IV. 

O God, Our Help in Ages Past Watts Land of Song III. 

O Captain I My Captain! Whitman Brumbaugh V. 

Centennial Hymn Whittier . . . .Stepping Stones Vn. 

The Angels of Buena Vista " *' '* *' 

The Daffodils Wordsworth. Lights to Literat. IV. 

She Dwelt Among the Untrodden Ways * * Land of Song I. 

She was a Phantom of Delight '* ... .Land of Song HI. 

Ode to Duty '« Heart of Oak V. 

How Happy is He Bom and Taught. . Wotten Land of Song HI. 

Short extracts, in prose and poetry selected by the teacher. 

Longer Poems for Beading 

The BaUad of Baby Bell T. B. Aldrich. .Brooks 's Elocution 

The Bomance of the Swan's Nest. . . . Mrs. Browning. .Land of Song HI. 
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Bime of the Ancient Mariner Coleridge, Hale's Hawthorne Classics 

Lines on His Mother's Picture Cowper Land of Song IIL 

John Gilpin ** Book of Tales 

The Deserted Village Goldsmith, Stepping Stones (Highest) 

Elegy in a Country Churehyard Gray Graded Literature VII. 

Ginevra— From Italy Sogers, Stepping Stones (Highest) 

The Lady of the Lake Scott 

Marmion ' ' 

Julius CsBsar 

Henry V 



Selections Suitable for Reading to the Class and roE Silent or 
Class Reading by the Pupils 

Greek Stories Hawthorne, Baldwin, Bulfinch 

Wagner's Story of Siegfried Dr. Edward Brooks 

Stories from the Faerie Queene '* ** " 

The Court of the Queene 

The Knight of Holiness (Una and the Lion) 

Sir Guyon, the Knight of Temperance 

The Legend of Britomart, the Knight of Purity 

The Knight of Low Degree, the Knight of Friendship 

The Legend of Sir Artegalt, the Knight of Justice 

The Legend of Sir Calidore, the Knight of Courtesy 

The Circle of Blessings— The Winds. .Mrs. Gatty. .Parables from Nature 

Night and Day " " .. *' '' " 

The Vicar of Wakefield Goldsmith 

The Vision of Moses Hugh Miller Butler V. 

Sir Roger de Coverley Addison. .Graded Literature VIII. 

The Eagle 's Nest Wilson Brumbaugh V. 

A Thunder-storm in the Highlands. . . * ' 

Beethoven 's Moonlight Sonata 

Two Views of Nature Chateaubriand 

Two Roads Richter 

Among My Books Smith 

Perfect English 

The Rapids of Niagara Gough " IV. 

The Physical Characteristics of Greece Hillard. . , .Graded Literature VII. 

Norse Stories— From Heroes and Hero 

Worship Carlyle. . . . 

The Execution of Marie Antionette. . " .... 

The Decay of Chivalry Burke " 

The Changing Seasons in Sweden Longfellow ' ' 

Address at Valley Forge Henry Armitt Brown 



" vm. 

Brooks's Elocution 



.Monroe Y. 
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Avalanches of the Jungfrau Cheever. . . .Dr. Brooks 's Elocntion 

The First View of the Heavens Mitchell .. . *' " '* 

Zenobia's Ambition Wm. Ware, " " <' 

Beauty Ghanning ." " " 

The Story of Tarquin the Proud, the Last Boman King. 

How Horatius Kept the Bridge Macaulej. . .Lays of Ancient Borne 

Bab and His Friends Dr. John Brown 

The Story of Julius CsBsar Lamb Tales from Shakespeare 

The Story of Henry V '' " " " 

A Christmas Carol Dickens 

The Cricket on the Hearth '* 

The Story of Shakespeare 's Life Cyr Beader Y. 

The Story of Sir Walter Scott's Life " '* IV. 

Stories of Great Artists— Selected by the Teacher Hurl's Art Series 

The Character of Washington Phillips Brooks 's Elocution 

First Bunker Hill Oration , . . . .Webster Butler's Selections 

Advice to His Children William Penn Butler V. 

Other suitable stories and descriptions selected by the teacher. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY BEADING 

The following is a dassified list of *' supplementary read- 
ers" adopted by the Board of Public Education for use in the 
elementary schools. In many cases the same books will be 
found of use in more than one grade. 

FiEST AND Second Grades 

Easy Steps for Little Feet 
^sop 's Fables 

Fairy Tales Andersen 

The Sunbonnet Baby 's Primer Grover 

Bow Wow and Mew Mew Maynard Classics 

Stories for Children Lane 

Oriole Stories " 

In the Child's World Poulsson 

Little Stories for Little People McCnllough 

Step by Step Peabody 

Nursery Ehymes Heath Classics 

Nature Study Readers Mrs. Wilson 

Graded Literature— Nos. I and II. 

Hawthorne Readers— Nos. I and 11. 

Heart of Oak Series— No. I. 

Stepping Stones to Literature— Nos. I and II. 

Lights to Literature — Nos. I and II. 

The World and Its People— Book I. 

A Child 's Garden of Verses Stevenson 

Nature in Verse Lovejoy 

Graded Poetry— Books I and 11. 

Third and Fourth Grades 

The books on Hst for First and Second Grades 

Book of Legends Scudder 

Fairy Stories for Little Readers Burke 

Fairy Tales Grimm 

Fairy Tales Andersen 

Fairy Stories and Fables Baldwin 

Nature Readers Mrs. Wilson 

Tanglewood Tales Hawthorne 

The Wonder Book " 
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The Story Reader Logie and Uecke 

The Little Lame Prince Craik 

A Dog of Flanders Ouida 

The Nurnberg Stove ' * 

Braided Straws Foulke 

Twilight Stories Noyes 

Stories of Starland Pratt 

Paul 's Trip with the Moon Majnard Classics 

Little Lame Prince * * " 

Black Beauty Sewell 

Bobinson Crusoe De Foe 

Lobo, Rag, and Vixen Thompson 

Stories of Woods and Fields Brown 

Stories of Country Life Bradish 

Old Norse Stones * • 

Tales from the Arabian Nights Maynard Classics 

Child Life in Many Lands ' ' " 

Through the Tear— Books I. and II Clyde and Wallace 

Animals at Home Bartlett 

Big People and Little People of Other Lands Shaw 

The World and Its People— Books I, II, in, IV. 
Around the World— Books I, II, III. 

Stories of Great Americans for Little Americans Eggleston 

History Reader Wilson 

Hiawatha Primer Holbrook 

Beginner 's American History Montgomery 

Story of Philadelphia Rhoades 

Child Life Readers— Nos. H, HI, IV. 
Household Stories 

Home and School Classics— Eight Books Heath 

Heart of Oak Series— Nos. I, H. 
Hawthorne Readers— Nos. 11, m. 
Graded Literature— Nos. II, III. 
Stepping Stones to Literature— Nos. H, m. 

Child Life in Prose and Poetry Whittier 

A Child's Garden of Verses Stevenson 

The Eugene Held Book 

Nature in Verse Lovejoy 

Poetry of the Seasons " 

Selections from Longfellow, Bryant, etc. 

Fifth, Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth Grades 
The books on the list for Third and Fourth Grades 

Fairy Tales Andersen 

Fairy Tales Grimm 
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Book of Legends Scudder 

Tanglewood Tales Hawthorne 

Twice Told Tales ** 

Wonder Book '' 

Tales of the White Hills— The Great Stone Face, etc * * 

The Little Lame Prince Craik 

A Dog of Flanders Ouida 

The Nurnberg Stove * ' 

Stories of Starland Pratt 

Black Beauty Sewell 

Bobinson Crusoe De Foe 

Lobo, Bag, and Vixen Thompson 

The Arabian Nights Maynard Classics 

Fairy Stories and Fables Baldwin 

Fifty Famous Stories Eetold * * 

Old Stories of the East '* 

Greek Myths Hawthorne Classics 

Four Old Greeks Maynard Classics 

Old Norse Stories ; Bradish 

Norse Stories Mabie 

Heroes of Myth 
Heroes of Chivalry 

Story of the Iliad Church 

Wandering Heroes Price 

Odysseus, the Hero of Ithaca Burt 

Herakles, the Hero of Thebes ' * 

The Asgard Stories Foster 

Tales from Shakespeare Lamb 

Alice 's Adventures in Wonderland Carroll 

Gulliver's Travels Swift 

Ten Boys Who Lived on the Boad from Long Ago TiU Now. . .Andrews 

Child Stories from the Masters Menefee 

The King of the Golden Eiver Buskin 

Bab and His Friends Brown 

Jackanapes Mrs. Swing 

Story of a Short Life '' 

Crof ton Boys Martineau 

The Hoosier School Boy Eggleston 

The Howell Story Book 
The Cable Story Book 

Fanciful Tales Stockton 

Children's Stories of American Literature— Vols. I and II Wright 

Seven American Classics 

The Sketch Book Irving 
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The Legend of Sleepy Hollow Irving 

Tales of a Traveler " 

Christmas Carol and Cricket on the Hearth Dickens 

The Last of the Mohicans (French and Indian War) Cooper 

The \icar of Wakefield Goldsmith 

Wilderness Ways Long 

Ways of Wood Folk '' 

Secrets of the Woods <' 

Himting of the Deer Warner 

Autobiography of Franklin Maynard Classics 

George Washington Seudder 

The Story of General Grant Elson 

1 ne Story of Andrew Jackson * * 

The Story of Daniel Boone *' 

The War of Independence Fiske 

Orations, by Daniel Webster Maynard Classics 

Washington 's Farewell Address ** '* 

Lincoln 's Gettysburg Address '* " 

American Patriotic Selections ' ' . " 

Graded Literature Series— Books III to VIII. 
Stepping Stones to Literature— Books III to VIII. 
Heart of Oak Series— Books III to V. 

Manual of Elocution Brooks 

The Eiverside Art Series Hurl 

Nature Study Readers Mrs. Wilson 



Historical 

Twelve Naval Captains Seawell 

Discovery of the Old Northwest Baldwin 

Conquest of the Old Northwest ** 

Discoverers and Explorers Shaw 

Colonial Children Hart 

Camps and Campfires of the Revolution ' * 

Stories of Pennsylvania Walton and Brumbaugh 

The Story of Philadelphia Rhoades 

Stories of Great Americans for Little Americans Eggleston 

The Story of the Thirteen Colonies Guerber 

The Story of the Great Republic ** 

Stories from English History Blaisdell 

Story of American History " 

Historical and Biographical Narrations Wallack 

Pioneer Series— Three Volumes McMuriy 
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Geographical 
Around the World— No. III. 
The World and Its People— Books III to X. 

How We are Fed Chamberlain 

Geographical Readers Carpenter 

The Youth's Companion Series of Travel— Seven Volumes 

Around the World in the Sloop Spray Slocum 

Our Country— East 
Our Country — West 

The Philippines MacClintock 

AUce 's Visit to the Hawaiian Islands Krout 

Little People of Japan 

The Story of Wretched Flea— Chinese Boyhood 

Poetry 
Poems of Longfellow, Bryant, Lowell, Whittier, etc. 

Nature in Verse Lovejoy 

The Poetry of the Seasons *' 

The Lady of the Lake Scott 

The Lay of the Last Minstrel * * 

The Ancient Mariner Coleridge 

Sir Galahad and the Holy Grail Tennyson 

The Deserted Village Goldsmith 

Macbeth, the Merchant of Venice, Julius Cassar Shakespeare 

Longer Narrative Poems Hawthorne Classics 

Ballads and BaUad Poetry " '* 

A Child 's Garden of Verse Stevenson 

The Child 's Book of Poetry Maynard Classics 

Memory Quotations " * * 

Poems of American Patriotism Matthews 



ADDITIONAL BOOKS FOR HOME-READING 

Many of the pupils of our schools obtain books from pub- 
lic libraries and the teachers are often asked to help them in 
choosing books for home-reading. 

The following lists indicate a number of good books, suit- 
able for children of the various grades, in addition to those 
supplied by the Board of Public Education. 

Third and Foxjeth Grades 

The Eollo Books Abbott 

The Lucy Books ; ** 
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Stories from the Poets Atwater 

In Mythland Beckwith 

Prince Tip-Top Margaret Bonnet 

iiittle Lad Jamie Mary D. Brine 

Stories of the United States A. C. Davis 

Stories of Old Greece Firth 

The Peterkin Papers L. P. Hale 

The Last of the Peterkins *' 

Nights with Uncle Bemus J. C. Hams 

In Story-Land Elizabeth Harrison 

Around the Year in Myth and Song Holbrook 

Little Folks of Other Lands Humphreys 

Letters from a Cat H. M. F. Jackson 

Book of Knight and Barbara David Starr Jordan 

Aunt Martha 's Corner Cupboard M. and E. Kirby 

The World by the Fireside *' * * 

Household Stories for Little Beaders Klingensmith 

The True Story Book Andrew Lang 

The Fairy Book Series— Five Volumes ' * 

The Animal Story Book ** 

The Prudy Books Sophie May 

Four-Handed Folk O. T. Miller 

Little People of Japan M. Muller 

Wretched Flea; the Story of a Chinese Boy ' * 

Little People of the Snow '* 

Adventures of a Brownie D. M. Mulock 

The Little Duke " 

Little Sunshine 's Holiday ' ' 

A Hero " 

Stories of Great Men Mara L. Pratt 

Stories of American History * ' 

Captain January Laura E. Bichards 

Five-Minute Stories " 

Five Little Peppers and How They Grew M. Sidney 

Five Little Peppers Midway " 

Five Little Peppers Grown Up " 

Boys of Other Countries Bayard Taylor 

Stories of Colonial Days Tomlinson 

Stories of the Eevolution * ' 

Stories of the War of 1812 '* 

Stories of the Boyhood of Famous Americans *' 

In Sunshine Land E. M. Thomas 

A Little Girl of Long Ago E. O. White 

What Katy Did S. C. Woolsey 
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Fifth and Sixth Grades 

An Oldfashioned Girl Miss Alcott 

Little Women * * 

Little Men " 

Twilight Stories " . 

The Crmse of the Canoe Club W. S. Alden 

Ten Boys who Lived on the Road from Long Ago till Now, Jane Andrews 

The Story of Roland James Baldwin 

Man on the Ocean Ballentyne 

Sweet William Margaret Bouvet 

Little Marjorie 's Love Story * ' 

A Child of Tuscany '* 

The Pilgrim's Progress John Bunyan 

Alice in Wonderland Lewis Carroll 

Through the Looking-Glass * * 

The Prince and the Pauper S. Clemens (Mark Twain) 

Donald and Dorothy Mary Mapes Dodge 

Hans Brinker or the Silver Skates ' ' * ' 

Jackanapes Mrs. Ewing 

Jan of the MiU '' 

Story of a Short Life ' ' 

A Great Emergency ' * 

Love Songs of Childhood Eugene Field 

Little Book of Western Verse *' 

Little Book of Profitable Tales ** 

Stories from Famous Ballads Grace Greenwood 

The Wonder Book Hawthorne 

Tanglewood Tales " 

Twice Told Tales ' ' 

True Stories of New England History " 

Friends Worth Knowing E. Ingersoll 

Play Days Sarah O. Jewett 

Betty Leicester " 

Marka and Kotik David Starr Jordan 

The Jungle Books Rudyard Kipling 

Greek Heroes Charles Kingsley 

The Water Babies " 

The Sea and its Wonders M. and E. Kirby 

At the Back of the North Wind MacDonald 

The Peasant and the Prince H. Martineau 

Grandmother Dear M. S. Molesworth 

Two Httle Waifs " 

Us ; An Old-fashioned Story " 

The Tapestry Room *' 
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Carrots M. S. Molesworth 

The Cuckoo Clock ** 

TeU Me a Story ** 

The Little Old Portrait '* 

Among the Camps T. N. Page 

ijittle Daughters of the Eevolution Nora Perry 

The Black Dog A. G. Plympton 

Dear Daughter Dorothy * * 

The Little Sister of Wilfred '' 

Stories of England M. L. Pratt 

Stories of the North of Europe " 

Stories of Australia * * 

Stories of China * * 

Stories of India ' * 

Story-Land of Stars * * 

Cortez and Montezuma " 

Pizarro and Peru * * 

The Wonder Clock Howard Pyle 

Book of Famous Verse Agnes Eepplier 

When I was Your Age Laura E. Richards 

Melody; The Story of a Child " 

Nautilus * * 

Narcissa " 

Stories from Old English Poetry Abby Sage Richardson 

The Bodley Books of Travel— 8 Volumes Horace E. Scudder 

Little Jarvis M. E. Seawell 

Midshipman Paulding " 

Rock of the Lion '* 

Hector Flora L. Shaw 

Castle Blair '* 

Tales out of School Frank R. Stockton 

Roundabout Rambles in Lands of Fact and Fancy " 

The Clocks of Rondaine ' ' 

Stories and Poems for Children Celia Thaxter 

Wild Animals I Have Known E. Seton Thompson 

Biography of a Grizzly " 

Drake, the Sea-King of Devon G. M. Towle 

Magellan ** 

Vasco da Gama " 

Heroes and Martyrs of Invention " 

Being a Boy Charles Dudley Warner 

The Bird 's Christmas Carol K. D. Wiggins 

Timothy's Quest " 

The Swiss Family Robinson J. D. Wyss 
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Seventh and Eighth Grades 

Marjoiy Daw and Other Stories T. B. Aldrich 

Walks and Talks of Two Schoolboys J. C. Atkinson 

Scenes in Fairy Land ' * 

The Story of the Golden Age James Baldwin 

The Story of Boland '* 

The Wonder-Book of Horses ** 

Up and Down the Brooks M. E. Bamford 

A Little Child of Pimlico Margaret Bouvet 

Pierrette '' 

The Story of the Iliad Dr. Edward Brooks 

The Story of the Odyssey ** 

The Story of the ^neid *' 

The Story of King Arthur , '< 

The Story of Tristram ** 

The Story of the Faerie Queene * * 

The Story of Siegfried *' 

The Fairyland of Science Arabella Buckley 

Life and Her Children ' ^ 

The Winners in Life 's Bace * ' 

Fairy Tales, Their Origin and Meaning T. Bunce 

Winter Sunshine John Burroughs 

Wake Robin ** 

Sharp Eyes and Other Papers * * 

Zig-Zag Journeys— Books of Travel H. Butterworth 

Don Quixote— Ormsby 's Translation— Boutledge Cervantes 

Stories from the Bible A, J. Church 

Stories from English History * * 

Stories from Herodatus * ' 

Three Greek Children '' 

Three Young Macedonians * * 

The Prince and the Pauper S. Clemens (Mark Twain) 

The Deerslayer— English Settlement of New York Cooper 

The Pathfinder— A Story of the French and Indian War " 

The Last of the Mohicans— The French and Indian War *' 

Leather Stocking * * 

The Spy— A Story of the Revolution '* 

The Pilot— A Story of the Revolution " 

Wing and Wing— A Story of the Revolution ' * 

The Pioneer '* 

The j^rairie '* 

The Gentle Heritage F. E. Crompton 

Master Bartlemy ' * 

Friday's Child " 
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Tenting on the Plains E. Cuuster 

Two Years Before the Mast E. H. Dana 

ytories for Boys R. H. Davis 

Cuor6 : An Italian Schoolboy 's Journal De Amicis 

Pick^\dck Papers Charles Dickens 

Nicholas Nickleby ' ' 

The Old Curiosity Shop " 

Heroes of the Crusades A. M. Douglas 

The Taking of Louisburg S. A. Drake 

Wild Life under the Equator Du Chaillu 

The Land of the Midnight-Sun '' 

Child Life in Colonial Days Alice Morse Earl 

jiome Life in Colonial Days " 

Indian Boyhood— A True Story Charles A. Eastman 

The Mill on the Floss George Eliot 

Mrs. Over-the-Way 's Remembrances Mrs. Ewing 

Telemachus— Houghton and MiflBin Fenelon 

The War of Independence John Fiske 

Sintrim and Undine La Motte Fouque 

Autobiography Benjamin Franklin 

Parables from Nature Mrs. A. Gatty 

The Young Marooners F. R. Goulding 

The Children's Crusade G. Z. Gray 

Coal and the Coal Mines Homer Green 

Brave Little Holland Wm. E. Griffis 

A Man Without a Country E. E. Hale 

Family Flight Series (Books of Travel) ' * 

The House of the Seven Gables Hawthorne 

The Dragon and the Raven— The Days of King Alfred G. A. Henty 

Wulf the Saxon— The Norman Conquest " 

With Wolfe in Canada " 

With Clive in India " 

The Reign of Terror ' ' 

In Freedom 's Cause " 

With Pike and Dike " 

Java, the Pearl of the East S. J. Higginson 

Tom Brown at Rugby Thomas Hughes 

The Old Santa Fe Trail H. Inman 

The Sketch Book Washington Irving 

The Alhambra *' 

Knickerbocker 's History of New York ' ' 

The Life of Columbus " 

Ramona H. H. Jackson 

Childhood— Little Classics R. Johnson (Editor) 
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Captains Courageous B. Kipling 

i'ables J. de La Fontaine 

Tales from Shakespeare Charles Lamb 

Adventures of UlTSses * * 

The B07 's Froissart Sydney Lanier 

The Boy's Percy '' 

The Boy's King Arthur *' 

A New England Girlhood Lucy Larcom 

When I Was a Boy in China Van Phon Lee 

Hero Tales from American History 

Henry C. Lodge and Theodore Boosevelt 

History of the United States Navy B. Lossing 

A Tramp Across the Continet C. F. Lummis 

Heroes of Chivalry Louise Maitland 

Feats on the Fiord H. Martineau 

Pioneer Stories of the Mississippi Valley Charles McMurray 

Birds through an Opera Glass F. E. Merriam 

Bird Ways O. T. Miller 

Little Ivan 's Hero Helen Milman 

Famous Stories from History Charles Morris 

A Noble Life D. M. Muloch 

The Unkind Word '* 

John Halifax, Gentleman '* 

Young Americans Abroad— First and Second Series Oliver Optic 

Two Little Confederates T. N. Page 

The Scottish Chiefs Jane Porter 

Men of Iron Howard Pyle 

Bobin Hood 's Merry Adventures ' * 

The Desert Home Mayne Beid 

The CHff DweUers *' 

Book of Famouus Verse Bepplier 

Shakespeare the Boy W. J. Eolfe 

Famous Cities of the Ancient World Boutledge 

Famous Cities of the Modem World ' * 

Children of the Cold Schwatka 

Nimrods of the North * ' 

Tales of a Grandfather Sir Walter Scott 

Bob Roy *' 

The Talisman *' 

Men and Manners in America One Hundred Years Ago 

Horace E. Scudder 

Life of Washington '' 

Decatur and Somers M. E. Seawell 

Treasure Island B. L. Stevenson 
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Personally Conducted Frank B. Stockton 

The Beeman of Ome and Other Fanciful Tales '* 

Cruising Among the Caribbees Stoddart 

Cudjo 's Cave Trowbridge 

Papers for Thoughtful Girls Sarah Tytler 

The Heir of Bedcliffe Miss Yonge 

The Daisy Chain 

The Dove in the Eagle 's Nest 

A Chaplet of Pearls 

My Young Alcides 

The Caged Lion • 

A Book of Gk)lden Deeds 

Memoirs and Letters of Dolly Madison Dorothy Payne Madison 

Life of Stephen Girard Ingram 

The Boy Traveler Series Knox 
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